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A  STATE  of  the  BAitoMfiTGR  In  inches  and  deci¬ 
mals,  and  of  FarenKeic'sTHBRMOMGTER,  in  the  open 
air,  ftaded  from  the  fun’s  rays,  taken  between  twelve 
and  three  o’clock  afternoon,  and  the  quantity  of  Rain- 
vrater  fallen,  in  inches  and-,  decimals,  fronv^e  apth  of, 
June. to  the  33tb  a£  Julj^  oear  the  foot  of  Ar¬ 
thur’s  Seat. 
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VitWS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

t.  f 

'Nimbtr  Shtb, 

L0CH>LX^M0ND(  tlie  moft  eirtenSre  and  the  ihbft  h'eautiM  talx 
in  Grekt  Britain-  It  il  34  miles  in  length,  and  in  foihe  places 
abottt  Hk  or  feven  tnilbs  in  breadth ;  difplayfng  above  20  gre^ 
illands  cbVered  with  wood,  fome  of  them  co^ed  with  com,  and  many  df 
^hem  ftocked  with  red  deer.  1  heV  belong  to  different  gentlemen,  wtioie 
Teats  are  fcattered  dong  the  banh's  of  the  lake,  which  arc  agreeably  roman* 
tic  beyond  all  Cbnc'eption.  , 

The  motintaias  on  the  weft  fide  Of  the  Loch  are  cloathed  nekr  the  bof* 
tom  with  woods  of  oak  quite  to  the  water  edge  $  thehr  fummits  lofty  and 
craggy.  On  the  caft  fide  they  are  equally  high  t  but  the  tops  fonO  k  mOfe 
'even  ridge  parallel  to  the  lake,  exVlept  where  Lomond,  in  hei^t 
feet,  like  Saul  amidft  his  companions,  overtop's  the  reft.  At  the  head  or 
tio'rthern  extremity  of  the  Lake,  thh  hills  are  nigh,  black,  and  ragged^  but 
towards  the  fouth  they  fink  gradually  into  fmall  hills ;  aud  the  U^ndu  highly 
cultivated,  Wdl  planted,  and  well  inhabited. 


•  RttrofpcSive  Vitnv  of  Tniiah  Affair , 

IN  giving  a  detail  of  thofe  tranfiic-  man  can  pretend  to  fof^ei;  thotigj^, 
tions  in  India,  the  accounts  of  fromthc  events  to  be  afterwards  meiri* 
'which  have  'arrived  in  this  country  tinned,  cohie£fiires  inay  be  form^, 
jfince  the  conimchce'ihe'at  of  our  pub-  which  We  mail  not  aqticrpate.  To 
lication,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  review  Mr  Haftings  is  to  be  attributed 
fome  events  preceding  that  period,  this  mr ;  to  his  efforts  alfo  muft  we 
and  alfo  to  mark*  the  different  lines  attribute  the  fubfcquc'nt  pacifica* 
of  conduA  which  men  of  different  fen-  tion.  ^  J  ^ 

timents  feem  to  think  moft  fuited  to  I'hc  government  of  Bombay,  whofe 

the  policy  of  the  Company.  With-  tconduift  was  afterwards  fan^liontd  by 
out  this  the  tranfafliuns  themfelves  the  prefidchey  of  Bengal,  coalmen* 
cannot  well  be  underftood.  ^  ced  a  war  with  the  Marattas.^  i  Du* 
The  fyftem  of  a  trading  company  ring  the  .progrefs  .of  this  war,  a 
ought  naturally  to  be  a  fyftem  of  ftrapge  and  unheard-of  confederacy 
peace :  yet  war,  in  ail  its  forms,  and  took  place  betWixt  the  moft  jarring 
to  a  very  great  height,  has  now,  for  powers  in  IndTiy  .  The  Marattas  and 
a  confiderable  number  of  years,  whe-  Hyder  AJi,  whofe  enmity  feemed  to 
ther  from  the  unavoidable  coiirfe  of  be  irreconcfteable,  formM  a  Itridl  al- 
events,  or  from  a  miftakco  policy,  liance  together,  fupported  more  or leifs 
been  the  almoft  conftant  lot  of  the  by. the  other  great  powers  in  India, 
Laft- India  Company.  At  prefent,  and  of  whicii  the  avowed  purpofe  was 
indeed,  there  feems  to  be  a  cmm.  Of  to  drive  the*  Englilh  from  Hindoftap. 
how  long  duratioa  it  may  be,  no  Thi<  dangerous  confederacy  will  not 
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foon  b«  forgotten,  which  (hook  our 
^wer  in  India  to  its  very  balis,  and 
forced  that  nation  to  ftrugglc  forex- 
jftence  which  had  formerly  marched 
only  to  coiiqucft.  This  war,  its  mo¬ 
tives,  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
conduct'd,  every  thing,  in  ihort,con- 
U'Aed  with  it,  were  repeatedly  and 
decidedly  condemned  by  the  Court  of 
Dire^ors,  and  periiRed  in  with  equal 
obflinacy  hy  the  fervants  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  Whether  their  met  it  can  com- 
peniatc  fur  their  difobedience,  we 
leave  undetermined,  as  we  mean  only 
to  (late  fa61s.  'I  he  cry  of  one  part 
of  the  nation  was  loud  againft  Mr 
Halvings.  In  parliament  he  was  con- 
demnea  by  the  general  voice;  he  was 
called  a  qaadman”  by  Mr  Dundas  ; 
Knd  a  motion  to  rtcal  him  was  made 
by  the  fame  gentleman,  to  which  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  gave  their  fane* 
tion.  At  lad  the  bill  of  Mr  Fox  ap¬ 
peared,  which  held  out  a  remedy  to  all 
the  grievances  of  India,  birt  which 
feemed  in  the  end  to  be  thought  worfe 
than  the  difeafe.  The  affairs  of  India 
could  not,  however,  be  difmiifed  w’ith 
the  difmiflion  of  this  bill.  Another 
meafure  was  adopted  by  parliament, 
of  the  effeAs  of  which  we  cannot  yet 
'pretend  to  judge.  The  opinion  of 
Parliament,  in  the  mean  time,  as  well 
as  of  the  nation,  with  regard  to  Mr 
Hadings,  feemed  every  day  to  be 
growing  more  favourable.  That  Gen¬ 
tleman  had  at  laft  accomplifhed  a 
peace,  by  relinquifhing  every  thing 
for  which  the  war  had  been  original¬ 
ly  begun,  and  abandoning  the  caufe 
of  thr  fe  men  in  defence  of  whofc 
claims  he  had  drawn  the  fword- 
■Pcacc  was  cheaply  purchafed,  upon 
whatever  conditions,  and  whatever 
•conceflions  might  be  made.  The 
nation  thought  fo ;  and  the  authqr 
of  the  war  was  forgotten  when  we 
'  beheld  the  author  of  the  peace.  The 
only  men  almoR  in  the  kingdom 
whom  this  oblivion  did  not  feize, 
were  the  old  Rockingham  party,  arid 
their  numerous  adherents.  They  ac¬ 


cordingly  continue  in  their  former 
fentiments  to  this  hour.  Thcfe 
things  being  premifed,  we  proceed 
now  to  the  detail  of  thofe  accounts ; 
which  have  arrived  fince  the  com- 
mencement  of  our  Magazine. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  Mr  Ha- 
flings’  letter  from  Luckrmu,  dated 
April  30.  17R4.  In  this  letter  we 
find  the  exhauiled  fltuation  of  the 
province  of  Ou4c,  by  the  failure  of 
the  periodical  rains  for  a  whole  fea- 
fon,  and  the  alarming  condition  to 
which  it  was  faid  to  have  been  redu¬ 
ced,'  fully  confirmed.  The  reliance 
of  Mr  Hailings,  however,  on  the 
gratitude  and  unbounded  confidence 
of  the  Nabob  (to  whom,  if  this  be 
the  cafe,  Mr  Haflings  mull  have 
been  an  undoubted,  though  conceal¬ 
ed,  benefaAor)  is  fuch,  that  even 
under  this  difadvantage  he  promifet 
bimfelf  fuccefs  '*  equal  to  any  ex- 
peAations  which  may  be  formed, 
however  fanguine,”  provided  he  is 
not  counteraAed  by  orders  that  he 
cannot  refill.  Several  accounts  of 
payments  by  the  Nabob  are  alfo 
traiirmitted,  with  other  things  necd- 
lefs  to  be  enumerated.  But  there  is 
one  circumllance  of  fnch  importance 
that  it  cannot  be  pafTed  over.  While 
Mr  Haflings  was  at  Lucknow,  the 
cldefl  fon  of  the  king  of  Dchli,  fp 
the  Great  Mogul  is  now  called,  fled 
from  hfs  father’s  capital  to  Luc¬ 
know.  His  defeription  of  his  own 
wretched  fituation,  and  the  mifcrable 
condition  of  his  father,  is  pathetic  in 
a  high  degree,  and  cannot  fail  to  im- 
prefs  the  mind  of  every  man  who  re- 
flcAs,  that,  even  according  to  the 
account  of  Mr  Haflings,  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  Hindoftan,  the  fovereign  to 
whom  the  Eafl- India  Company  are 
tributaries  and  fnbJcAs,  is  deflitute 
o  f  the  neceiTaries  of  life,  and  that  his 
fon  had  fcarce  a  change  of  raiment 
for  his  own  ufe !”  The  prince  fpoke 
fomething  of  a  war ;  but  Mr  Ha- 
flings  prudently  declined  it. 

A  fubfequent  letter  of  Mr  Ha¬ 
ding 


f 


Foa  J  U  N 

ftingt  to  the  Court  of  Dire&on, 
is  dated  Benares,  0€t.~>i.  1784, 
as  well  as  in  the  former  letter,  Mr 
Haftings  continues  confident  of  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Nabob  Vizier, 
llie  utmoft  tranquillity,  too,  he  fays, 
prevails  in  every  part  of  the  Nabob’s 
dominions.  And  he  aillgns  a  very 
good  reafon  ; — '*  the  univerfal  con* 
viftion  of  a  power  and  a  difpofition 
aflually  exiiling;  the  one  equal  to 
the  fuppreffion  of  any  movement  of 
fedition,  and  the  other  determined 
to  the  punilhment  of  it.”  He  alfo  in* 
timates  to  the  Court  of  Diredors, 
that  he  had  afiured  the  Nabob  of 
their  ratifying  and  confirming  what* 
ever  he  (Mr  Haft^ngs)  had  ellablilh* 
ed  betwixt  the  Nabob  and  the  Com* 
pany  And  finally  informs  them, 
that  he  had  provided  in  one  year  for 
the  complete  difcharge  of  a  debt  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  tnany ;  and  that  too 
from  a  country  “  whofe  refources 
had  been  watted  and  dilfipated  by 
three  fucccilive  years  of  drought,  and 
one  of  anarchy.” 

This  letter  concludes  with  a  coita* 
pliment  to  Mr  David  Anderfon, 
which,  as  itsjullice  will  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  parties,  we  infert  with 
the  highcft  pleafure. 

“  ^Tiatever  may  be  the  event  of 
this  tranfaftion,  I  cannot  conclude 
the  report  of  it,  without  teilifying  my 
acknowledgment  of  the  very  ufeful 
alftllance  which  I  have  received  from 
the  (kill  and  abilities  of  Mr  David 
Anderfon.  His  reputation,  which 


E,  lyty. 

has  been  eftablilhed  on  the  merit  of 
much  more  important  fervices,  will 
receive  little  addition  from  this  tri¬ 
bute  paid  to  it ;  yet  the  circumilan- 
ces  under  which  they  were  yielded  oit 
this  occafion,  would  not  allow  me  to 
fupprefs  it,  as  he  had  formed  the  re* 
folution  of  refigning  the  fervice  fur 
the  recovery  of  a  very  declining 
health,  and  had  aAually  befpoke  his 
paflagc  in  one  of  your  home-ward 
bound  (hips,  when  his  friendlhip  and 
public  zeal  induced  him  to  remain  at 
my  folicitation,  and  to  accompany 
me  on  this  deputation.  As  1  have 
occalionally  mentioned  the  number  of 
entlemen  who  compofed  my  family, 
have  a  pride  and  a  pleafure  in  ad¬ 
ding,  that  they  all  contributed,  by  the 
corre^nefs  of  their  manners  andcon« 
ciliating  behaviour,  to  maintain  that 
familiar  and  cordial  iutcrcourfe  which 
I  have  already  dcfcribed  to  have  fub- 
fifted  between  the  Nabob  and  myfel^ 
and  to  leave  a  lading  and  favourable 
impreffiun  of  the  Britilh  ebarafter 
with  his  fubje^.” 

Mr  Hadings  himCclf  has  lately  ar¬ 
rived  in  Britain.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry  into  his.conduft  has  been 
propofed  by  Mr  Burke.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  expeffed  in  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  feilion,  already 
home  down  by  the  weight  of  bufineiib 
From  this  inquiry,  when  it  is  inili* 
tuted,  we  may,  perhaps,  at  length 
difeover,  whether  Mr  Hadings  has 
been  the  fcourge,  as  fome  fay,  or  the 
faviour  of  India. 


Seme  J}::rt  Account  of  the  Covet  on  the  Elephanta  IJlaniy  near  Bomhay  ;  fy 
LietUenant-Cohnei  Baaay. 

T  N  feveral  parts  of  the  coad  about  thefe  difufed,  or  dead  languages,  be- 
Bombay  are  found  caves  of  fuch  fides  the  Shanferit,  or  (acred  one, 
remote  antiquity,  that  neither  tradi*  there  are,  in  India,  many  remains, 
tion  nor  records  can  reach  their  ori*  I  am  told  the  Jews  at  Cochin  havp 
gin  :  in  many  of  them  are  inferip-  yet  the  grant  of  their  fynagoguc,  at 
tions,  written  in  a  language  and  cha*  prefent  uuintelligible ;  this,  I  oncf 
racers  pow  totally  unknown )  but  of  popje^ured,  might  be  ip  tbeprimitive 
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Hcbrcwi  M  tfiefe  {>eop)e  irfc  Tu|>{i^« 
led  to  be  of  the  miffing  trfbA  ^  btit  1 
am  allured,  the  country  powert  ticvef 
admitted  their  pnblic  deed*  to  be 
drawn  in  the  language  of  fortigneds. 

That  thefe  caves  were  formed  for 
reKgious  purpofes  cannot  even  be 
doubted,  as  well  from  their  conftruc^ 
tion,  as  the  fculptured  reprefenta* 
tion*  of  Gelitoo  mythology  which 
all  of  them  contain.  Perhaps  a  de> 
fcription  of  -one  might  be  introduced, 
with  good,  efiedl,  as  an  epifode  to 
fome  cafterh  heroic  poem. 

It  is  not  unpleafant  to  tract,  at 
inen  grow  refined,  the  temples  of  their 
worfhip,  from  the  darknefs  of  caves 
and  fbreits,  thru’ the  gloom  of  Gothic 
flniftnrts  to  the  airy  elegance  of 
Grecian  architefture. 

As  I  vifited  the  Elephanta,  the 
principal,  I  would  call  it,  cathedral 
of  thefe  caves,  1  fhall  attempt  fotnb 
account  of  it. 

This  extraordinary  offspring  of  hu* 
man  indulhyiton  Elephanta  Ifland,  fo 
calk'd  from  the  llatue  of  an  elephant, 
of  natural  fixe,  tolerably  ctR  out  of  a 
folid  rock,  oh  its  weft  coaft,  which 
Is  neatly  fix  miles  from  the  caftle  of 
fiombay  :  the  caves  are  about  the 
middle  of  this  illet ;  the  approach  to 
them  being  through  a  deep  ravine,  fo 
that  one  i*  ftruck  with  furprize  at 
Coming  fuddenly  on  their  openings, 
and  feeing  an  abrupt  precipice,  of 
more  than  6o  feet  perpendicular,  ri> 
ling  from  the  roofs  of  thefe  excava¬ 
tions,  and  covered  at  the  fammit  with 
fhrubs  and  trees,  that  hang  over  the 
rock,  which  is  of  hard  ftonc,  more 
fo  than  that  ufually  employed  in  our ' 
home  edifices :  but  as  many  quarries 
are  known  to  indurate  when  expofed 
to  the  air,  it  may  not  be  unreafoni 
able  to  infer,  that  hs  preftnt  den- 
fity  is  partly  original  and  partly  ac¬ 
quired  ;  but  of  this,  howeter,  I  nei¬ 
ther  made  experiment,  nor  fought 
information 

Of  thefe  caves  there  ate  three  j  the 
pHficipal  being  ia  the  centre,  and  the 


lefl^  bnei  on  either  hand,  tho’  not 
placed  in  (inrinar  diredtions ;  one  ha¬ 
ving  k  comifion  front,  the  bther  be- 
ing  at  right  angles  with  it ;  in  each 
of  the  inferior  ones  is  a  fmall  chapA 
with  baths  kt  the  end. 

I'o  the  grand  cave,  or  temple, 
thede  are  three  entrances  by  por¬ 
ticoes  of  four  pillars  each,  of  the 
fame  order  with  thofe  within.  Itk 
elevation  is  very  disproportionate  tb 
its  area,  which  tail  is  nearly  a  fquare 
of  40  yards,  .Whilft  its  height  h  not 
more  than  half  as  many  feet ;  but 
the  eye  is  not  only  offended  at  firft 
the  townefs,  but  alfo  by  the  flatnela 
of  the  roof;  Which  certainly  would 
have  acquired  more  of  grandeur  b^ 
being  ar^ed,  the  cffeA  of  which  we 
obferve  in  our  own  churches.  ITiifc 
rocf  is  fupported  by  36  columns, 
placed  at  equal  diftances,  tho’  fome 
bf  them  have  been  broken  down  1>T 
the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  to  exterminate  idolatry ;  which, 
as  well  as  the  taftelcfs  curiofity  of 
later  vifitants,  has  likewife  impaired 
many  of  the  figures. 

Each  column  is  divided  into  third 
equal  parts;  the  pedcftal  being  one, 
the  Hraft  another,  and  the  capital,  in¬ 
cluding  the  entablature,  the  third  v 
the  pedeftals  arc  fquare ;  the  (hafts 
rfidcly  grooved,  and  not,  as  ufual, 
cylindrical,  but  gradually  bulbing 
outwards  to  tlic  centre,  their  grcatcll 
diameter  being  more  than  half  their 
height.  The  capitals  are,  as  theiir 
(hafts,  grtroved,  and  appear,  to  nib 
the  miner’s  phrafe,  like  globes  flat¬ 
tened  by  the  preffurc  of  country  on 
them.  Tlic.entahlatures  are  fimple, 
and  without  dillindl  divifions  of  mem- 
bets.  1  hefe  proportions  and  forms, 
fo  different  from  Grecian  rules,  are 
not  pleafing  to  a  corrcdled  tafte  ;  but 
as  having  in  themfclves  the  ftridleft 
uniformity  of  common  principle,  they 
undoubtedly  prove  the  arts  to  have 
been  far  advanced  at  the  early  period 
of  thtir  ConftruAien. 

To  the  right,  and  within  the  large 
cave, 


1?«%  I  V,  t  Ys*  *?  •  ^ 


QRve,  «xten4>ag^  tl^e  (quue  o/f 
piUan,  which  form  iU)  ^glea»  if  a 
OsaiV  temple  or  having  qa 

the  g;^ound  a  Urge  al|tai),  o)4oqgt 
fpmewhat  raifed,  or  cparUlf  ' cut ;  oa 
tbf  top.  of  which  is  a  coae«  refem- 
the.  pivot*  of  thfc  rodting  (lones 
ia  Cornwall,  or  at  Stone-  Hengc, 
the  topa  of  the  upnghtf  fot;  raceU 
npig  theif.  tranfems,  and,  perhapa,  in 
i(a,  dcAgn*,  for  fome  finch  ^rpofe. 
Ijl  cfch  of,  the  loOcr  cavcf  Utere  are 
fpreral  chapelf 

On.  the  lUqa  of  the  porticoes,  and 
ip.  compartntenU  ajt  the  further  end, 
are,  in  baflo-reliewo,  pieces,  of  fculp- 
ture,  moft  of  their  figurcsbeing  Co* 
lofiian,  and  a|l  ippreUnting  parts  of. 
the  Gentpo.  ntytholog^,;  ^  centre 
it  an  in^ige  of  thq-  qpadruple- faced 
^rimha,  the  god  m-  the  Bedas. 
’nicfe  ftatutes,  luch  as  we  fee  them, 
groterque  and  fapciful,  arc  to  os  the 
obje^  of  eadera  a4ofation,.  and,. in 
their  prefent  mutilated  date,  prove 
the,  artift  neither  unflrilful  or  unac¬ 
quainted  with  aniinal  pippoTtiont, 
which  are  well  preferved,  even  iii 
thofe  which  extend  the  height  of  the 
excavation,  or  which  the  luerogly- 
phic  doctrines  of  the  bramtns  re* 
prefent  mod  whimfically  ;  for,  in¬ 
deed,  the  acquaintance  with  nature^ 
and  fymmetry  may  as  well  be  dif- 
played  in  the  ftatues  of  a  Stlenus  or 
Medea,  as  in  thofie  of  a.it  ApoUo  of. 
Venus* 


I  bf«c  had  thic  greater  pHafurc  in 
Iketching  thU  account,  fs  it  brings 
to  remetubraqco  onp  oi  the- mod  a* 
grqeshile  parties  I  was  ever  on.  ThI* 
was  given  to  G^qral  M'Ueod,  a 
iqan  of  public  merits  and  private  vir¬ 
tues,.  by  Mr  Hull ;  the  charms  apd 
manners  of  whpfie,  ladjr  added  ele¬ 
gance  ^  ijip.  hofpi|«h!|e  repaft,  of 
fticndlhip.  To  me  U  wid  be  nqw  a 
full,  recompence  for  thefe  nunutes,  if 
they  but  rccal  to  her  mind  half  the 
fatitfadlions  ihc:  then,  iihpsrtcd  to, 
thofe  whole  fortune  it  was  to  be  of 
her,  company  ;  apd.  to  her,  there-, 
fore,  1,  take  the  liberty,  of  addreQing 
thent,  and  the  foUqwing  oiixa(icianl 
Sonnet, 

T»  Mts  HULL. 

To  thee,  bright  lamp,  that  lam’d  ErphaU- 
ta’seave, 

Apd  lcnt  aaild  laAm  to  it*  dulhy  fcenc. 

To  thee  is  dee  that  light  thp  beayties  gave, 
V%en  foft  they  rofe.as  night's  cha^,  pecr- 
lels  queefii 

If  the  fiae  forms  which  nature  gives  to 
pleafe, 

■When  by  her  miinic  tons  withisnlonr' 
epnght. 

Draw, by  rcuAle&  charm*,  the  raptured  gaze, 
And.  ‘I'vply  (lamp  the  inipired  artid’s 
thou^t ; 

Ha|m  the.popil  who  at  once  furveyt 
1  ne  architype  of  fymmetry  and  grace; 
Then  fees  .the  types-corrcdlen  tage  difolafi. 
And  thence  in  lesrii’d  fynpadtric  nua.t*. 
trace. 

The  Ufloa  tanght  is  to  the  teacher  doe. 

And  what  belw^af  right,  the  osyfe denotes, 
teyoo. 


Diary  of ^  ytnng  NMfman  daring  the  frft  Weekofthe  New  ParUonemt.  Iii/ 
the  manner,  of  Doddiflgton’j  Diary, 


May  20.  West  down  to  .the  Houfe 
-^wom  in  —  odd  faces.,— -alked-. 
Feprfpn  who  the  new.  people,  were. 
5-— he-  feenaed- crofii  st  my' afleing, 
him,  and  did  not  know — Ftook' 
ocepiton  tp  iufpcd-  the.wntcfrtilQ’- 
:f<ts.  .  ■ 

N.  B.  To  tell  Rofcjthat  l  found - 
'three, cocks  out  of  repair— didn’t* 
know  what  to  do— left 'my  name^ 
at.  the  Ditie  of  .^arr^my’s— di¬ 
ned  gt  White' k—tiie  peafe  tough— 


Lord-4tJlay  thought-they  ought  to- 
bc  boiled  in  ftqam-; — yUtiers  very' 
•warm  in  favour  jophof  <waUr^P,itt, 
for  the  new  mode — .and  nsuch  talk 
'  of  taking  the  fetfe 
happily^  1  prevented,  ■nsUer*  goingj' 
.  toentremuy. 

May  21.  Bought  a  tooth-pick  cafe*, 
'  and  attended  the  treafury- board— 

*  nothnig  at  the  Houff.butfwear.ing^ 
— rodejto  /#7/Arr/«Tf’s  ajt;WimbU:* 
don— TburirWf  and  Dundae^ 
I  •water* 


Ths  EDINBURGH  MA^GAZlNE, 


•wttter-fucky — we  all  wondered  why 
perch  have  fuch  large  mouths,  and 
Wilberforce  faid  they  were  like 
Mtdgrave'i — red  champagne  rather 
ropy — away  at  eight — Thurlo^'s 
korie  darted  at  a  windmill — he  off 
— N.  B.  To  bring  in  an  Aft  to 
encourage  water-mills  —  7httrlo>t>j 
home  in  a  dilly — we  after  his  horfe 
—children  crying,  Fox  for  ever! 
^Dundas  firetching  to; whip  them 
—he  off  too. 

a*.  Sick  all  day — ^lay  a-bed — Vil- 
liers  bored  me. 

23.  Hyde  Park  —  Pitt — Hamilton^ 
&c. — Mod  of  us  agreed  it  was  right 
to  bov}  to  Lord  Deiaval—  Pitt 
won’t  to  any  one,  except  the  ne^ 
Peers — dined  at  Pitt' i— Pitt’ i  foup 
never  fait  enough--Why  mudPrr/- 
tyman  dine  with  us  ? — Pitt  fays, 
to-day  he  will  not  fupport  Sir  Ce¬ 
cil  IVray — Thtirlovs  wanted  to  give 
the  old  toaji — Pitt  grave — probably 

.  this  is  the  reafon  for  letting  Pret- 
tyman  day. 

24.  Houfe— Wedmindcr  Eleftion— 
.  we  fettled  to  always  make  a  noife 


when  Burke  gets  up — we  ballotted 
among  ourfelvcs  for  a  fleeping  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  Gallery — Steele  aU 

ways  to  call  lu  when  Pitt  fpeaks _ _ 

Lord  Deiaval  our  dear  friend  !— . 
Private  meffage  from  St  James’s  to’ 
Pitt — He  at  lad  agreed  to  fupport 
Sir  Cecil. 

25.  Bankes  won’t  vote  with  us  againll 
Gr«n)//fe’s  bill — Englifh  obdinacy 
—the  Duke  of  Richmond  teazes  us 
—  nonfenfe  about  confldcncy  — 
what  right  has  he  to  talk  of  it  f  — 
but  mud  not  fay  fo.  Dundas  thinks 
worfc  of  the  Wedminder  bufinefs 
than— but  too  hearty  to  indulge 
abfutd  fcruples. 

27.  Court — Kingm  high  fpirlts,  and 
attentive  rather  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton — Slueen  more  fo  to  Lord 
•  Camden — puzzles  us  all — So  it  is 
poflible  the  Duke  of  Richmond  will 
confent  to  leave  the  Cabinet?— 
Dinner  at  Dundas’s — too  many 
things,  aukwardly  ferved — Joke  a« 
bout  Rofe’s  thick  legs,  like  Robin- 
fan’s  in  flanncL 


Parifan  Intelligence. 


The  account  that  follows,  however  roman¬ 
tic  it  may  appear,  is  a  pofitive  fad.  There 
are  now  living,  as  boarders  in  the  abbatial 
nunnery  of  Parthemont,  three  young  ladies, 
the  elded  of  whom  is  not  above  fourteen 
years  old.  Having  lived  for  fome  years  in 
the  flrided  intimacy,  and  the  end  of  all  wo¬ 
mankind,  matrimony,  running  ftrongly  in 
their  heads,  they  mutually  deplored  a  time 
which  daily  approached,  of  their  being  fepa- 
rated,  efpccially  as  their  parents  lived  in  va¬ 
rious  and  dillant  provinces.  How  to  avoid 
fo  dire  a  fate  in  a  country  where  a  man  U 
doomed  to  have  but  one  t^e,  did  not  rea¬ 
dily  occur  to  them.  After  many  confulta- 
tions  on  the  fubjed,  the  beiV-read  of  the 
three,  remembered  what  books  had  taught 
her  of  the  Turkilh  polygamy.  She  commu¬ 
nicated  her  thoughts  to  her  two  friends;  and 
the  three  came  to  aTefolution  of  applying  by 
letters  to  the  grand  Turk.  Therein  they  ex¬ 
posed  the  rea£a  of  fuch  an  application,  gave 
an  account  of  their  refpedivehigh  birth  and 
fortune,  humbly  requeuing  his  fublime  high- 
nefs  would  take  them  to  wives,  and  aik  the 
«onfcnt  of  their  parents.  This  letter,  ad- 


drelTed  (imply  “  Td  the  grand  Sgnor,  0>n- 
ftantinople,"  was  put  into  the  poft-olRce. 
So  fingular  a  diredion  attraded  the  notice  ■ 
of  the  principal  clerk,  who  laid  it  as  a  curi- 
odty  bdore  the  poll-mailer. 

The  latter  having  broke  the  feal,  and  ha¬ 
ving  perufed  the  flrangc  petition  it  contain¬ 
ed,  lent  it  tothe  mtniller.  His  majeily,  who 
faw  it,  could  not  refrain  from  breaking  into 
his  accullomed  roar  of  laughing;  for,  by-the- 
hj,  be  is  the  loudeil  laugher  in  all  his  domi¬ 
nions,  He  not  only  gave  particular  orders  to 
the  abbefs  not  to  notice  fo  unaccountable  a 
ftep,  which  after  all  was  the  confequence  of 
folid  tho’  not  altogether  enlightened  friend- 
Qiip,  but  even  condefeend  to  fignify  to  the 
parents  of  the  three  httle  fairies,  Qa  that 

family-affsirs  might  be  fo  adyufled,  that  the 
three  daughters  mould  h«  difpofed  of  in  mar- 
riaM  u  near  the  fame  fpot  as  conveniency 
could  make  it  poflible,  in  order  to  try  whe¬ 
ther  fuch  refined  and  uncommon  fentiments 
of  the  fair  fex,  fhall  be  able  to  withfland  the 
intrigues  and  vicillitudes  of  this  huiUing 
worU. 

Cm- 
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Fot  J  U  L  Y»  1785. 

yt  Comparative  Vievi  of  the  Tnferno  ^Dante,<u;i7^  fotne  other  Epic  Poemt ; 
.  hj  H.  Boyd,  viho  has  lately  ptsblijhed  a  eorreii  and  fpirited  Tranjlation 
of  that  Poem  in  Englijh  V erfe. 


The  venerable  old  bard,  who  is 
the  fubjcA  of  the  prefent  inqui¬ 
ry,  has  been  long  neglefled,  per¬ 
haps  becaufe  the  merit  of  his  poem 
could  not  be  tried  by  the  reigning 
laws  of  criticifm,  of  which  the  au¬ 
thor  was  ignorant,  or  which  he  did 
not  choofe  to  obferve:  He  always 
indeed  was  a  favourite  with  fuch  as 
were  poflefled  of  true  taile,  and  da¬ 
red  to  think  for  themfclves ;  but 
fince  the  French,  the  reftorers  of  the 
art  of  critkifm,  call  a  damp  upon 
original  invention,  the  charader  of 
Dante  has  been  thrown  under  a 
deeper  fhade.  That  agreeable  and 
volatile  nation  found  in  themfclves 
an  infuperable  averfion  to  the  gloomy 
and  romantic  bard,  whofe  genius,  ar¬ 
dent,  melancholy,  and  fublimc,  was 
fo  different  from  their  own,  and  it 
is  Well  known  how  foon  they  became 
the  fovereign  ai  biters  of  taile,  and 
how  univerfally  the  French  fchool  of 
compofition  fucceeded  to  the  Ita- 
h'an.  Like  Shakcfpearc,  the  poetry 
of  Dante,  unfettered  by  rules,  is  dt- 
llinguifhcd  by  bold  original  ftrokes 
of  fublimity  and  pathos,  and  often 
by  juft  and  ftriking  delineations  of 
chara^er  ;  but  the  nature  of  epic 
poetry  (if  his  will  be  allowed  that 
name)  and  the  obfeurity  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  deprived  him  of  fome  advan¬ 
tages  pofielfed  by  the  Britifh  bard. 
An  epic  poet  cannot  immediately  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  feelings  of  the  crowd  as 
the  writer  of  the  drama  can.  He 
muft  be  content  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  ftudious,  or  at  leaft  of 
fuch  as  have  Icifure  to  read ;  but  the 
dramatift,  even  if  his  genius  be  not 
of  the  foremoft  kind,  has  the  alCft- 
ance  of  the  a£lor  to  envigorate  his 
fentiments.  His  heroes  appear  to 
the  naked  eye — the  heroes  of  epic 
poetry  only  arc  feen  through  the  tc- 
lefcope  of  fancy,  by  the  eye  of  the 
VoL.iI.N- 7. 


reclufecontemplatift : — theformerare 
favourites  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
multitude  gives  immediate  fame.  The 
laurels  of  the  heroic  bard  are  of  more 
tardy  growth,  and  arc  more  at  the 
mercy  of  chance.  To  be  convinced 
that  this  divcrfity  proceeds  from  the 
operation  of  caufesthat  a£l  uniformly, 
we  need  only  refle£l  on  the  different 
fortunes  of  Homer,  and  his  three 
pupils,  iEfehylus,  Sophocles,and  Eu¬ 
ripides,  during  their  lives,  not  to 
mention  our  own  Milton  and  Shake- 
fpeare. 

Dante  and  Homer  arc  fo  far  fimi- 
lar  in  their  fortunes  and  genius,  that 
they  were  both  the  earlicft  poetical 
writers  known  in  their  refpedlive  lan¬ 
guages,  and  both  were  remarkable 
for  a  limplicity  of  ftyle  and  a  great- 
nefs  of  thought :  Both  were  wander¬ 
ers  ;  and,  at  leaft  for  part  of  their 
lives,  dependant  upon  precarious 
bounty.  But  the  parallel  proceeds  no 
further :  Homer  had  the  advantage 
of  chooAng  for  his  fubje6l,  an  event, 
one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  and  inte- 
refting  in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  an 
event  which  gave  occafion  to  the  dif- 
play  of  a  variety  of  charaders,  and 
the  agency  of  every  paflion.  This 
noble'  feene  he  hat  unfolded  with  fuch 
peculiar  art ;  he  has  fhown  fuch  a 
knowledge  of  the  fprings  of  human 
a^ion,  and  deferibed  a  ferics  of  in¬ 
cidents  depending  upon  each  other, 
in  a  manner  fo  probable,  and  yet  fo 
intcreliing,  that  the  rules  of  writing 
an  epic  poem,  drawn  from  his  Iliad 
and  Odyffey,  have  been  long  reduced 
into  a  fyftcm.  Thefe  rules  Dante 
could  not  obferve.  as  it  is  probable 
he  did  not  know  them  ;  however,  he 
does  not  write  without  a  plan,  ftill 
more  ftmpleand  Icfs  complicated  than 
Homer’s,  The  convi-rhon  of  a Jinner  by 
a  fpiritual  guide,  difplaying  in  a  feries 
of  terrible  vijhns  the  f  frets  of  Divine 
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yMfiicf.,anJ<whcft  hadiem  ting  points  of  vietr,  as  well  as  I«  tlie 

procured  by  the  fupplicmthn  of m  faint  in  greateft  variety  of  fitaatioRS  t  yet  ia 
paradifct  deeply  interejied  in  his  eternal  the  courfc  of  a  martial  etiterprife,  a- 
nuelfare.  Here  is  a  caufe,  an  cffeft,  mong  a  people  uncivilized  and  rude, 
and  the  probable  means  by  which  thofe  profp^s  ffluft  be  rather  fimi* 
this  effeft  is  produced :  the  means  are  hr,  and  this  variety  very  much  con- 
of  a  nature  that  roufe  the  ftrongeft  fined.-^It  muft  indeed  be  confefled, 
paffions,  terror  and  pity  ;  and  the  ef-  that  the  modern  poet,  from  the  na^ 
fed  is  deeply  and  univerfally  intereft*  ture  of  his  plan,  was  obliged  to  (how 
ing.  It  is  true,  this  plan  does  not  all  his  charafters  either  in  the  cir* 
admit  of  a  train  of  conne^ed  inci*  cumftance  of  aftual  fnffering,  or  ia 
dents,  nor  a  variety  of  a^ion,  atifing  dread  of  fuffering  ; — Yet,  it  mod  be 
from  that  oppofition  of  intCrefts  and  obferved,  that  in  the  Iliad  we  only 
play  of  the  ptflions,  which  muft  na*  fee  the  heroes  of  ancient  times,  as 
turally  arife  in  defcribing  the  confe*  they  appear  to  each  other  in  public,  i 
qucRce  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles;  but  in  the  buftle  of  a  camp,  or  the  heat  of  | 
an  uniform  fcene  of  (laughter  muft  a  difpute.  It  is  not  fo  in  the  In* 
tire,  though  diveriified  with  all  the  ferno.  By  Dante,  we  are  indidged 
various  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  all  with  a  nearer  and  more  inward  vie# 
the  jarring  palGons  of  gods  and  men.  of  the  man,  as  he  really  is ;  or,  in  o* 

The  wrath  of  Achilles  gives  rife  to  a  ther  words,  as  his  character  appears 
fcene  of  bloodfhed,  and  his  reconci-  in  the  eye  of  oiTended  and  omnifeient 
iiation  only  gives  occafion  to  accu-  jaftice.  In  Homer,  out  profpeft  is 
mulated  ruin. — Here  then,  in  the  confined  to  on*  walk  of  life,  one  fpe- 
province  of  defeription,  the  Floren-  cies  of  aAion,  one  heroic  age,  in 
tine  (I  think)  has  the  advantage,  many  circumftances  very  remote  from 
The  different  allotments  of  his  cri*  our  prefent  modes  of  ading  and 
minals  afford  room  for  a  wonderful  thinking.  We  are  entirely  (I  fpeak 
variety  of  fublime  imagery ;  and  the  of  the  Iliad)  confined  to  the  camp, 
adaptation  of  their  puniihments  to  the  coanfel,  and  the  field  of  battle, 
their  crimes,  gives  a  noble  oppoitu-  This  unity  of  time  and  place,  it  is 
nity  for  the  exertions  of  fancy.  The  true,  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  bard 
machinery f  or  the  part  that  fpiritual  of  ennobling  a  very  (hort  period,  or 
agents  arc  employed  in,  is  to  us  the  a  very  limited  fcene,  with  a  great 
lead  interefting  part  in  both  Homer’s  variety  of  incidents,  all  conneAed  to- 
poeras ;  but  the  machinery  of  Dante,  gether ;  and  the  more  probable  fuch 
though  lefs  diverfified,  is  much  more  incidents  are,  the  greater  tribute  we 
folemn  and  affrfting :  It  coincides  pay  his  genius.  But  this  Is  rather 
with  the  rational  belief  of  the  en-  inventing  incidents  than  delineating 
lightened  mind,  and  no  lefs  with  the  charaders  ;  for  in  fuch  an  afllon  as 
fuperftition  of  the  vulgar;  and  we  the  Iliad,  the  charafters  muft  be  pret- 
may  juftly  obferve,  in  the  words  of  ty  much  the  fame,  or  they  will  at  leaft 
the  firft  critic  of  his  age,  that  with  be  diftinguilhed  by  tratts  of  a  very 
refpeft  to  hivi,  as  well  as  Milton  *,  minute  kind.  But  the  greater  the  va- 
the  probable  is  marvelleusy  and  the  riety  of  charafters  delineated  in  any 
marvellous  it  probable.”  poem,  the  genius  of  the  author,  tho* 

By  the  complication  and  oppofi*  perhaps  lefs  cultivated,  muft  be  al* 
tion  of  intcrefts  which  muft  arife  in  lowed  to  be  more  exuberant.—— 
an  aAion  fit  for  the  fubje^l  of  epic  Dante’s  plan,  like  Shakefpcarc’s,  al- 
poetry,  the  human  c/arafler  muft  ap-  lowed  him  the  liberty  of  expatiating 
pear  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  affec-  in  the  walks  of  public  and  private 

life. 


See  JohnTon’s  Life  of  Milton. 
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life,  andof  ancient  and  modern  times: 
He  introduces  indifcriminately  the 
ftatcrman  and  the.  hero,  the  loser  and 
the  fage,  the  publican  and  the  pre¬ 
late  This,  indeed,  fomctimes  leads 
him  into  whimfical  afTociationi ;  as 
when  he  gives  a  view  of  Sinon  the 
betrayer  of  Troy,  and  the  wife  of 
Potiphar,  in  the  fame  bed  together, 
under  the  influence  of  an  incurable 
and  malignant  difcafe. 

But  the  moft  daring  flights  of 
fancy,  the  moft  accurate  delineations 
of  chara^er,  and  the  moft  artful 
conduct  of  fable,  are  not,  even  when 
combined  together,  fufhclent  of  them- 
felvcsto  make  a  poem  interefting. 

Nonfatisrjlpulebra  ejft furta. 

Hua. 

The  Greeks  and  Trojans  may  purfne 
their  quarrel  by  fraud  and  force  ;  and 
various  incidents  mark  the  fortune  of 
the  day  :  the  difeord  of  Achilles  and 
Agamemnon  may  produce  the  moft 
tragical  confequcnces ;  but  if  wc, 
who  are  cool  and  impartial  in  the 
affair,  neither  hurried  by  paffion  nor 
blinded  by  intereft,  cannot  enter 
warmly  into  the  views  of  either  par¬ 
ty,  the  ttory,  though  adorned  with 
all  the  genius  of  an  Homer,  will  be 
read  by  us  with  fame  degree  of  non¬ 
chalance.  The  fuperftition  that  led 
the  CrufadcFS  to  refeue  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  Inlidth,  inftcad  of 
interefting  us,  appears  frigid,  if  not 
ridiculous.  We  cannot  be  much  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  fate  of  fuch  a  crew  of 
fanatics,  notwithftanding  the  magic 
numbers  of  Taflb.  The  exploded 
machinery  of  demons  and  magicians, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  ufe,  (hows 
what  mifcrable  refources  he  w's  re¬ 
duced  to,  in  order  to  give  fo  ill- 
chofen  a  ftory  any  hold  upon  the  ima¬ 
gination  ;  an  hold  which,  by  means 
of  that  very  machinery,  he  fooneft 
loft. — But  there  muft  be  fomething 
to  intereft  the  heart ; — we  cannot 
fympaihife  with  Achilles  for  the  lofs 
of  his  miftrefs,  when  we  feel  that  he 
gained  her  by  the  maflacre  of  her  fa- 
I 


mily  ; — and  when,  in  the  rery  middle 
of  his  complaint,  he  owns  that  he  I 

brought  deftruAion  upon  the  Trojans 
without  any  manner  of  provocation. 

When  a  man,  where  no  intereft  is 
concerned,  no  provocation  given,  lays 
a  whole  nation  in  blood  merely  fon 
his  glory ;  we,  to  whom  his  glory  it 
indifferent,  cannot  enter  into  his  re* 

fentment. - Befides,  fuppofing  w« 

could,  he  carries  his  refentment  too 
far. — With  thefe  pafCons  of  the  cruel 
and  unfocial  kind,  we  cannot  fympa- 
thife  ;  they  repel  the  mind,  and  fill 
it  with  abhorrence  inftead  of  attrac¬ 
ting  it.  Such  may  be  good  poetical 
characters,  of  that  mixed  kind  that 
Ariftotle  admits;  but  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  mixture  of  light  and  fhade  has 
no  attraction,  unlefs  it  warms  the 
heart.  It  muft  have  fomething  that 
engages  the  fympathy,  fomething 
that  appeals  to  the  moral  fenfe  ;  for 
nothing  can  thoroughly  captivate  the 
fancy,  however  artfully  delineated, 
that  does  not  awake  the  fympathy 
and  intereft  the  paflions  that  enlift 
on  the  iide  of  virtue,  and  appeal  to 
our  native  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 

All  fables  of  another  kind,  where 
this  Intereft  is  difregarded, 

- Play  round  the  head,  but  never  touch. 

the  heart. 

It  is  this  that  fets  the  Odyfley,  In 
point  of  fcntiineiit,  fo  far  above  the 
Iliad.  We  feel  the  injuries  of  Ulyf- 
fes  ;  we  enter  thoroughly  into  his  rc- 
fentments  againft  men  who  had  treat¬ 
ed  him  with  the  higheft  injufticc. 
Ingratitude,  and  perfidy  ;  men  who 
bad  taken  advantage  of  his  long  ab- 
fcnce  to  invade  his  property  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  injure  him  in  the  tendereft 
point.  We  arc  not  only  interefled 
for  the  father,  but  wc  feem  to  fetl 
thegcnrrouslndignatlon  of  the  young 
Telemachub,  and  we  tremble  at  the 
dangers  of  the  fair  Penelope.  Wc 
do  not  think  any  punifhmcnt  too  fc- 
verc  for  fuch  a  complication  of  cruel¬ 
ty,  eiFemlnacy,  and  Injufticc,  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  cliaraCler  of  the  fuitors 
B  2  of 
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of  Penelope  ;  we  can  go  along  with 
the  refentment  of  Ulyffes,  becaufe  it 
it  juft ;  but  our  ficlingt  muft  tell  us, 
that  Achilles  carries  his  refentment 
to  a  favage  length,  a  lengfth  where 
we  cannot  follow  him.  '1  he  confe- 
quences  (how  us  the  fatal  effect  of 
difeord.  But,  as  both  parties  are 
equally  engaged  in  the  commifllon  of 
injuries,  an  unprejudiced  reader  can 
notenterintothe  rcfeutmcntof  either: 

lUtuat  extra  muroi  fcceatur,  et  intra. 

It  is  a  conteft  between  barbarians, 
equally  guilty  of  injuftice,  rapine, 
and  bloodfhed  ;  and  we  are  not  forry 
to  fee  the  vengeance  of  heaven  equally 
infilled  on  both  parties. 

iEneas  indeed  is  a  more  amiable 
perfonage  than  Achilles ;  he  feems 
meant  for  a  perfeft  charaAer.  But 
compare  his  coiidu61  with  refpe<fl  to 
Dido  with  the  felf-denial  of  i)ry- 
den’s  Cleomenes,  or  w'ith  the  con- 
du6l  of  Titus  in  the  Berenice  of  Ka 
cine,  we  will  then  fee  what  is  meant 
by  making  a  chara61er  intercjling. 
We  will  at  the  fame  time  fee  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  of  moral  perfeAion  w’hich 
we  entertain  noon,  and  require  in  an 
intcrefting  character,  in  companion 
to  what  was  ncccffary  in  former  times. 
.£neas,  by  the  connivance  of  the 
Gods,  leads  the  hofpitable  Queen  of 
Carthage  into  guilt ;  and,  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  gods,  ptoujly  leaves  her 
to  ruin  and  defpair. 

Titus  has  indulged  a  long  palTion 
for  Berenice,  which  (he  returns  with 
mutual  ardour;  but  fufpeifling  that 
the  Romans,  though  fuhjt  Aed  to  the 
yoke,  would  never  bear  the  dominion 
of  a  ^ueen  educated  in  all  the  def- 
potic  principles  of  the  eaft,  he  re- 
f'g  ns  his  paflion  to  their  innate  ab¬ 
horrence  of  royalty,  and  difmilTes 
the  diftraAed  princefs,  after  a  long 
druggie  between  love  and  patriotifm. 

Here  w’e  thoroughly  fympathife 
with  the  hero  ;  we  feel  for  him ;  and 
though  we  are  fenfible  that  in  fuch  a 
conteft  we  (hould  hardly  have  come 
eff  yiAors,  yet  as  our  palSons  are  not 


bribed  to  be  of  either  party,  our  im« 
partial  fenfe  of  duty  applauds  the  pa* 
triotifm  of  the  Emperor : — and  here 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  fame  im¬ 
partiality  that  I  may  fay  interefts  ns 
agatnji  the  charaAer  of  Achilles  and 
Agamemnon,  interefts  us  for  the  cha- 
raAer  of  Titus  and  Telemachus. 

Let  us  compare  the  charaAer  of 
iEneas  with  that  of  the  laft-named 
hero,  and  we  will  find,  that,  however 
inferior  the  charaAer  of  Telemachus 
may  be  to  the  other  in  point  of  in¬ 
vention  and  fublimity,  yet,  in  the 
latter,  the  nobleft  ufe  of  poetry  is 
difplayed.  A  charaAer,  at  the  fame 
time  amiable  and  heroic,  is  (hown  to 
be  confident  and  beautiful ;  we  are 
intcrefted  in  the  fate  of  a  prince 
whom  we  mull  love,  and  the  pjjfioni 
ate  engaged  on  the  fide  of  virtue. 

But,  as  to  the  effcA  of  all  thefe 
poems  on  ihe  heart,  they  are  partial 
and  confined,  when  compared  to  the 
Inferno,  with  rcfpcA  to  the  original 
principlesof  ournature  on  which  they 
are  founded,  or  the  fentiments  to 
which  they  appeal. 

The  Iliad  could  be  intcrefting  in  a 
proper  degree  only  to  a  Clrcek  ;  and 
that  fo  far  only  as  it  tended  to  awake 
his  fenfe  of  national  ^lory.  The 
neid  could  only  be  intcrefting  to  a 
native  of  Rome. — But  wherever  the 
abhorrence  of  vice,  the  natural  love 
of  virtue  and  juilice,  and  the  notion 
of  a  moral  Governor  of  the  univerfc 
prevails ;  wherever  the  notion  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  is  found  ;  wherever  the  per- 
fuafton  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul  and  divine  juftice  predominates; 
wherever  the  power  of  coiifciencc, 
and  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
of  future  rewards  and  puniihments, 
goveni  the  human  breall ;  there  the 
poem  of  the  Inferno  can  never  fail  to 
intereft. 

The  palCons  which  the  Iliad  and 
JEneid  appeal  to  are  tranlient  and  va¬ 
riable  ;  they  are  not  felt  in  an  equal 
degree  by  all,  and  by  fome  hardly 
perceived.  The  operations  of  anger 

and 
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and  indignation,  hope  and  fear,  produce,  a  juft  idea  of  the  confe- 
fympathy  and  pity,  are  violent,  but  quence  of  vice  to  ourftlvcs. 
(hort-lived;  and  the  poets  who  have  In  this  endeavour  to  illuftrate  the 
endeavoured  to  keep  thefc  fentiments  poem  of  the  Inferno,  and  trace  to 
longer  alive  by  art,  than  nature  has  their  fource  the  imprcftions  it  makes 
permitted,  only  make  themfelwes  ri-  on  us,  1  have  been  obliged  to  call  a 
diculous,  and  gain  to  their  compo-  veil  on  the  venerable  father  of  Gre- 
fitions  the  name  of  bombaji.  But  clan  poetry ;  yet  I  hope,  it  will  not 
when  the  effeci  of  a  poem  depends  be  thought  owing  to  want  of  either 
upon '  principles  exteniive  as  human  refpeet  or  love. —  It  was  in  fume  fort 
nature,  fentiments  to  be  found  in  neceffary  to  (how  Dante  in  his  proper 
every  bread  in  a  more  or  lefs  degree,  light.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  all  the 
whofc  influence  is  invariable  and  per-  advantages  of  nature  and  art ;  they 
manent,  that  poem,  if  it  rifes  at  all  may  eaiily  allow  to  Dante  that  fingle 
above  mediocrity,  (hould,  methinks,  one  of  appealing  to  fentiments  and 
fecure  an  univerfal  reception. — The  principles  more  general,  and  more 
fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  that  innate  permanent,  than  their  poems  refer  to. 
love  of  virtue  and  jufticc,  and  the  in-  Milton,  towards  the  end  oi  his  im- 
fluence  of  confciencc,  are  principles  mortal  poem,  (hows  the  fun  and  the 
which  every  where  prevail.  Thcfe  whole  face  of  nature  under  an  eclipfe, 
are  the  principles  on  which  the  poem  in  order  to  give  the  greater  effeft  to 
of  the  Inferno  is  founded,  and  to  a  glorious  apparition  of  angels  which 
which  they  conftantly  refer  ;  befides  he  here  introduces.  I  would  be  un- 
this,  it  abounds  with  powerful  ap-  derftood  to  mean  as  little  difre- 
peals  to  the  ftrongeft  of  all  human  ipeCt  to 

paflions,  terror  and  pity ;  we  fympa-  - the  folar  lord  of  the  poetic  year, 

thife  with  the  fufferers,  as  they  are  as  Milton  did  to  the  great  luminary : 
neither  demons  nor  imaginary  be-  But  all  1  meant  was  to  (liade  his  ex- 
ings,  but  our  fellow-creatures  ;  and  cellence  a  little,  that  a  bard  of  a  fe- 
the  combined  force  of  ail  thcfe  fenti-  condary  magnitude  might  have  an 
ments  and  principles,  the  hatred  of  opportunity  of  appearing  in  his  pro- 
vice,  the  power  of  confcience,  and  per  light ;  this  was  the  more  necef- 
our  pity  to  the  vidtims,  muft  produce  fary,  as  Dante  had  fallen  into  a  de- 
the  moil  falutary  of  ad  eife^s,  that  gree  of  obfcurlty  far  below  his  ge- 
moral  effe^  which  all  laws  tend  to  nuiiic  deferts. 


Letter  from  Paris. 


S  I  R, 

Send  you  feme  account  of  the 
royal  family.  Laft  Sunday  I 
went  to  Vcrfaillcs  for  the  purpofe 
of  feeing  them.  Every  Sunday  and 
holiday  they  publicly  attend  divine 
fervicc  in  a  gallery  of  the  Palace 
Chapel ;  but,  what  is  remarkable, 
the  princelfes  never  accompany  the 
princes  The  King  and  his  two  bro¬ 
thers  afQft  at  one  mafs  ;  and  when 
that  is  over,  the  Queen  and  her  fifters- 
in- law  attend  together  at  another: 


her  Majefty  kneels  in  the  centre,  the 
Countefs  dc  Provence  on  her  right, 
the  Countefs  d’Artois  on  her  left, 
and  Madame  Elifabeth,  the  King’s 
filler,  behind.  This  laft  is  a  fine 
young  lady  ;  and  I  muft  own,  I  la¬ 
mented  that  our  laws  oppofed  an  in- 
fupcrablc  barrier  between  her  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  could  not  dlf- 
like  her  perfon,and  who  would  find  in 
her  a  fit  partner  of  the  Britifti  throne, 
without  being  under  the  neceflity  of 
fecking  among  the  petty  princelTes  of 
Gcr- 
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Germany  fpr  a  confort.  The  Queen 
IS  of  a  good  lize,  rather  iiiclined  to 
corpulency,  or  emhen^nt ;  and  tho’ 

I  law  her  behave  with  the  greateil 
condefccnlion  to  the  nubility  who  at* 
tended  her,  dill  (he  had  a  certain  air 
of  hauteur,  that  might  tell  them  (he 
knew  herfclf  to  be  the  iiftee  and  wife 
of  two  of  the  greateft  princes  in  the 
world,  her  chin  is  a  little  turned 
up,  and  her  nofe  acquiline  ;  (b  that, 
when  (he  grows  old,  they  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  nearly  related :  however,  at 
prefent,  (he  appears  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  ;  but  more  particularly  when  in 
the  company  of  the  two  princelTes, 
Madame  de  Provence,  and  the  Coun¬ 
ted  d’ Artois,  who  being  both  very 
fwarthy,  with  very  low  foreheads 
and  irregular  features,  ferve  as  foils 
to  fet  off  the  fuperior  beauty  of  her 
Majeily  On  Sundays,  the  King  and 
his  brothers  dine  in  public.  The  e- 
tiquette  of  the  court  has  eftablKhed 
two  particular  kinds  of  public  court- 
dinners;— the  one  called  the  petit  con¬ 
vert,  the  other  the  grand  convert  — 
At  the  former  none  lit  or  eat  but  the 
King  and  Queen ;  at  the  latter,  all 
the  dcfcciidants  of  Louis  XV.  dine 
together.  The  day  I  faw  the  King 
dine,  the  petit  convert  obtained-  The 
Queen  fat  with  his  Majeily,  but  did 
not  eat  a  morfel :  and  in  my  opinion 
flie  afted  very  wifely ;  for  I  think, 
that  if  1  had  the  bell  appetite  in  Ver- 
faillcs,  I  could  not  gratify  It  in  the 
prefence  of  300  or  400  perfons,  all 
gazing  upon  me  at  once,  as  if  I  had 
twenty  heads  :  at  that  moment,  and 
while  the  ilinncr  laded,  lam  fure,tbat 
if  It  were  in  my  power,  it  was  not  in 
my  w'iihes  to  be  a  king.  I  thought 
his  Miyedy  felt  the  awkwardnefs  of 
his  dtuation  :  for  though  I  mud 
needs  confefs  that  be  ate  and  drank 
very  heartily,  yet  he  adted  many 
quedionsthat  w’ill  never  be  recorded 
in  a  book  of  wifdom.  I  would  not, 
how’cver,  inlinuate,  that  his  Majedy 
wants  fenfe  ;  the  whole  tenor  of  his 


reign  has  proved  the  contrary  ;  but 
it  was  necedary  for  him,  in  order  to 
divert  the  eyes  of  the  fpcAatoi  s  from 
himfelf,  to  fpeak  to  feme  of  his 
courtiers ;  and  as  he  had  no  partiew- 
lor  fubjed  of  converfation,  it  could 
not  otherwife  happen,  than  that  moft 
of  his  quedioiis  (houM  be  of  a  frivo¬ 
lous  nature :  they  liad,  however,'  the 
delired  eded  ;  for  the  momcqt  hif 
Majeily  addreffed  any  gentleman,  the 
eyes  of  all  the  fpedatort  were  turned, 
to  fee  who  was  the  happy  man  who 
had  attraded  the  notice  of  Grand 
Alonarque.  On  each  dde  of  the  table, 
but  at  fome  didance  from  it,  fat  fix 
ducheffes  on  tabourets,  or  dools;  and 
occafionally,  they  ufed  all  to  rife 
and  dt  together,  like  fo  many  auto¬ 
matons  in  the  hand  of  etiquette.  The 
Duke  de  Chartres,  notwithllanding 
his  relation  to  the  throne,  dood  be¬ 
hind  the  King’s  chair,  and  took 
charge  of  hit  napkin  when  his  Ma¬ 
jedy  rofc  from  table.  Eacli  of  the 
King’s  brothers  dined  in  public,  iu 
the  fame  manner.  In  their  refpec- 
tive  apartmeuts ;  but  though  their 
conforts  attended  at  dinner,  llill  they 
did  not  dine  in  public,  but  re- 
ferved  their  appetites  to  partake  of 
the  Queen’s  dinner  in  private.  Be- 
fides  the  grand  and  petit  convert,  the 
court  etiquette  hat  edahlilhed  two  o- 
other  modes  of  diulng — the  petit  and 
the  grand  apartment.  At  the  former, 
fuch  of  the  nobility  as  the  King  is 
pleafed  to  invite  may  fit  down  with 
their  Majedies ;  but  at  the  latter, 
none  but  the  princes  of  the  blood  of 
Bourbon — Much  it  fuid  about  the 
etiquette  of  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and 
fome  of  the  bed  writers  have  cacrci- 
fed  all  the  powers  of  ridicule  to  run  it ' 
down,  and  explode  it :  in  doing  this, 
none  have  been  more  indudrlops  than 
the  French  ;  and  yet  their  own  court 
is Jud  as  much  under  the  dominion 
of  etiquette  as  that  of  Spain  ;  for 
the  courtiers  of  Verfailles  think, 
move,  cat,  drink,  and  walk,  only  as 
etiquette 
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etiquette  dircfts  them  :  nay,  the  very 
monarch  himfelf,  who  rules  the  na¬ 
tion  with  an  abfolutc  fway,  is  not 
exempt  froth  the  dominion  of  this 
plaguy  etiquette.  Does  he  wifh  to 
hunt  at  one  of  his  country-feats,  or 
travel  from  one  palace  to  another,  he 
cannot  indulge  his  fancy,  until  it  is 
firft  determined  whether  It  is  ^rfeft- 
ly  coniiftent  with  etiquette :  If  It  is, 
then*  the  journey  is  to  take  place  ; 
and  this  is  all  decided  in  full  coun¬ 
cil,  after  the  moft  ferlous  and  folemn 
deliberation.  But  you  mud  not  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  bufinefs  ends  here  ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  ftill  greater  difficulty 
remains :  the  etiquette  preferibes  the 
number  of  perfons  who  arc  to  attend 
upon  the  court  in  the  different  jour¬ 
neys  ;  the  number  of  thofe  who  a- 
fpire  to  this  honour  is  almoft  Infinitet 
each  has  pretenfions  which  he  thinks 
indifputable,  and  fupports  them  with 
all  his  intereft  ;  and  to  dcc'dc  which 
are  the  heft  founded,  often  colls  a 
miniiler  more  trouble  than  the  fet¬ 
tling  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
between  half  a  dozen  of  belligerent 
powers.  There  is  another  honour,  to 
which  every  man  who  attends  the 
court  never  fails  to  afpire  ;  and  that 
is,  to  be  admitted  into  the  King’s 
carriages,  and  to  go  a-hunting  in 
them  with  his  Majtlty.  The  merit 
which  intitles  the  candidate  to  this 
honour  k  birth}  and  therefore  proofs 
muft  be  given,  that  the  perfon  who 
looks  for  it  has  been  nobly  born,  of  a 
family  that  has  been  ennobled  for  at 
lead  four  generatior.s  paternally  and 
maternally.  There  is  a  genealogift 
appointed  by  the  King,  who  is  the 
fupreme  judge  In  thefe  matters,  and 
to  whom  all  the  deeds,  records,  pa¬ 
tents,  &c.  relative  to  the  ennobling 
of  the  family  mud  be  fubmiited;  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  world  a 


judge  who  hat  fo  much  bnfinefs,  or 
fo  troublefume  an  office.  The  appli¬ 
cations  to  his  tribunal  are  innume¬ 
rable  In  a  country  where  the  nobUile 
forms  an  immenfe  body ;  furyoii  mud 
not  Imagine  that  the  word  nobility 
means  precifely  the  fame  thing  in 
France  that  it  dues  in  England,  in 
the  latter,  we  count  thofe  only  noble¬ 
men  who  are  honoured  with  the  pee¬ 
rage  ;  whereas.  In  France,  the  nobieffe 
includes  the  gentry^  jud  as  much  as 
the  dukes  and  peers ;  and  a  little 
lordling  of  a  village,  with  lol.  Ster¬ 
ling  a-year,  or  even  without  a  (hil¬ 
ling,  may  be  called  noble,  as  much  aa 
my  lord  duke,  if  his  family  bad  been 
didingulihed  from  the  common  claffi 
of  fubjeds  by  letters  patent,  or  by 
bearing  fume  commiffion  which  time 
immemorially  conferred  nobleJfeQn  the 
podefTor  ;  and  by  ennobling  hi^  blood 
upon  his  defendants.  You  may, 
therefore,  conceive  that  this  poor 
genealogid  has  not  a  moment  td 
fpare  ;  proofs  of  nobleffe  mud  be  gi¬ 
ven  by  thofe  who  want  to  get  admif- 
fion  into  the  ecole  militaire^  who  make 
intered  for  commifiioi.s  in  the  army, 
who  intrigue  for  a  blue  ribbon,  or 
fur  the  honour  of  Acting  in  the 
King’s  carriages  Judge  then  of  the 
multiplicity  of  bufinefs  through  whicii 
he  mud  wade  ;  and,  from  the  iniipi- 
dity  of  it,  guefs  how  irkfome  fuch  an 
employment  mud  be  to  a  man  of 
fenfe  ;  and  blefs  God  that  you  live  In 
country,  where  you  may  be  an  offi¬ 
cer,  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  a 
peer  of  parliament,  and  the  King’s 
companion  in  his  date  coach,  with¬ 
out  being  under  the  neceffity  of  re- 
forting  to  the  merits  of  ancedors,  or 
proving  that  you  ever  knew  the  Chri- 
dlan  name  of  your  grandfather. 

Paris,  May  10.  7 

1785.  5  ATravellee. 
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N“  6.  fohr.  Deviland. 

Ohn  Dowland,  the  famous  lu- 
tenill,  was  born  in  1562  *  ;  and 
was  admitted  to  his  batchelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  the  univerlity  of  Oxford,  a- 
long  with  Thomas  Morlcy,  8th  July 
1588  t- 

He  is  faid  by  Wood  to  have  been 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elifa- 
beth  and  King  James  I But  this 
may  be  doubted :  for  he  does  not  af- 
fume  the  title  in  any  of  his  publica¬ 
tions  :  on  the  contrary,  he  complains 
in  the  preface  to  one  of  them,  the 
Pilgrim’s  Solace,  that  he  never  could 
attain  to  any  though  ever  fo  mean  a 
place  ||. 

He  feems  to  have  been  of  a  ram¬ 
bling  difpofition,  and  to  have  lived 
much  abroad.  Peacham,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  intimate  with  him, 
fays  that  he  (lipped  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  advancing  himfelf. 

In  1 594  he  travelled  through  the 
chief  parts  of  France.  From  thence 
be  bent  his  courfe  towards  Germany, 
where  he  was  kindly  entertained  by 
Henry  Julio  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  and 
the  learned  Maurice  Landgrave  of 
Heden,  who  is  faid  by  Peacham  to 
have  been  an  excellent  mulician. — 
There  he  became  acquainted  with 
Aledandro  Crologio,  a  mufician  of 
great  eminence  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Landgrave  Maurice,  and  Gregorio 
Howet  luteiiift  to  the  Duke  of  Brunf¬ 
wick.  Having  fpent  fomc  months 
in  Germany,  he  pafled  over  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  and  faw  Venice,  Padua, 
Genoa,  Ferrara,  Florence,  and  divers 
other  places.  At  Venice  he  became 
intimate  with  Giovanni  Croce,  who, 
as  he  relates,  was  at  that  time  vice- 
mailer  of  the  chapel  of  St  Mark.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  vifited  Rome ; 


but  he  enjoyed  the  proffered  amity  of 
Lucco  Marenzio,  and  received  from 
him  fundry  letters 

In  160c,  he  appears  to  have  been 
in  Denmark,  and  to  have  been  at 
that  time  luteuiff  to  the  King  of 
Denmark. 

He  quitted  the  fcrvice  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  before  1609,  and  was 
luteniff  to  Lord  Walden  in  1612. 

He  is  faid  to  have  died  in 
1615  •*. 

His  iiril  publication  was  probably 
about  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
and  was  intitled,  *  The  Firft  Book  of 
Songs  or  Ayres  of  four  parts,  with 
tablature  fur  the  lute.’ 

In  1600,  he  publiihed  a  fecond 
book  of ‘Songs  or  ayres  for  the  lute  or 
orpharian  with  the  viol  de  Gamba.' 
To  this  book  he  has  prefixed  a  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  celebrated  Lucy  Coun- 
tefs  of  Bedford,  dated  from  Helfing- 
noure  in  Denmark,  the  ift  of  June 
1605;  and  in  this  publication  he  calls 
himfelf  lutenift  to  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark. 

In  1603,  he  publifhed  a  thirdbook 
of  *  Songs  or  Ayres,  to  fing  to  the 
lute,  orpharian,  or  violls  ’  Some 
time  after  this,  but  in  what  year  is 
not  mentioned,  he  publiihed  a  work 
with  this  title,  *  Lachrimx,  or  Sea- 
ven  Teares,  figured  in  fcaven  paf- 
fionate  pavans,  with  divers  other  pa- 
vans,  gulliards  and  allemands  fet 
forth  for  the  lute,  viols,  or  violins,  in 
five  parts. ’  This  book  Is  dedicated 
to  Anne  the  wife  of  King  James  I. 
and  filler  to  Chriffian  iV.  King  of 
Denmark. 

Some  of  the  common  pfalm -tunes 
are  alfo  attributed  to  him 

And  his  lall  mufical  publication 
was  a  book  intitled,  ‘  A  Pilgrim’s 
Solace ;  wherein  is  contained  mufical 
har- 


•' Hawk.  Hill,  iii.  318.  f  Falli.  }  Ibid.  U  Hawk.  Hift.iii.  318. 
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harmony  of  three,  four,  and  five  abovementioned,  he  publiflicJin  1609 
parts,  to  be  fuiig  and  plaid  with  lute  a  ttrnflalion  of  the  Micrologus  of 
and  viols." — In  the  title  page  of  Andreas  Ornithoparcus  *  }  and  in 
this,  he  ftyles  hitnfelf  lutenift  to  Lord  1 61  t,NeccffaryCtolcrvationi belong, 
Walden.  ing  to  Lute  Playing  f. 

Behdes  his  rnnHcal  compofitions  ' 


Ancient  Monument, 

SIR,  quered.  He  advanced  as  far  as 

H  E  Plate  I  herewith  fend  you  Burgh  upon  the  fands,  which  is  upon 


IS  a  view  of  the  monument  erec¬ 
ted  upon  the  fide  of  the  Solway  Frith 
to  the  memory  of  Edward  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  who,  eaafperated  to  a  great 
degree  againit  the  Scots,  had  taken 
the  refolutioD  of  laying  wade  their 
whole  kingdom  from  fea  to  fea. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  with  his 
army  reached  Carlifle,  when  he  was 
I'eized  with  a  diftemper  which  put  an 
end  to  his  days  and  all  his  proje6f3. 
When  he  found  that  death  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  he  fent  for  his  fon,  and 
drongly  recommended  to  him  to  pro- 
fecute  vigoroufly  the  war  with  Scot¬ 
land,  till  he  had  entirely  fubdued 
that  country  ;  for  which  purpofe  he 
was  to  carry  along  with  him  his 
bones  at  the  head  of  the  army,  not 
doubting  but  that  ohjed  would  damp 
the  courage  of  the  enemy.  After 
giving  ihefe  orders  to  his  fon,  he  de- 
lired  that  he  might  be  carried  by  eafy 
journeys  into  Scotland,  wilhing  to 
^e  la  a  country  he  had  thrice  con- 


EDINBURGH 

T  would  be  unpardonable  in  this 
pait  of  our  publication  to  pafs  o- 
ver  in  filence  the  arrival  of  Mrs  Sid- 
soHs'now  for  the  fecondtime  in  our 
metropolis,  or  to  withhold  that  tri¬ 
bute  of  applaufe  which  her  aftonilh- 
ihg  powers  command  front  every  au- 
^iened.  '  ’  '  '  \  V  " 

•“  The  firft  charafter.  in  which  Mrs 

•••vVouILNOy;-'” 

*  Hawk.  HiiL  iil  32fi. 


the  very  edge  of  the  Solway  Frith ; 
where  his  ficknefs  being  increafed  by 
a  dyfentery,  he  died  on  the  7th  July 
1 307,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age, 
having  reigned  34  years  7  months 
and  20 ‘days.  The  fpot  where  the 
pillar  is  erefted  feems  to  have  been  at 
the  entrance  of  his  tent,  there  be¬ 
ing  a  fmall  circular  ditch  dill  vifible, 
and  fcveral  large  ftones  at  the  foot  of 
the  monument,  which  by  the  inferip- 
tion  appears  to  have  been  ereffed  in 
the  i68{.  The  pillar  is  about  28 
feet  high.  The  view  herewith  gi¬ 
ven  is  from  the  weft.  On  the  fouth 
fide  is  the  fallowing  infeription  : 
Nobilijfimus  Princeps  Henricus  How- 
ardy  Dux  Norfokicy  Comes  Mar- 
Jhale  Anglicy  Comes  Arundel,  Ufr. 
ab  Ed’uieirio  inso.  Rege  Anglie  0- 
riusidus.  P,  1685. 

On  the  north, 

Johannes  A^lionhy  I.  C.  F.  F. 
TIjosHas  LangRon  ‘fecit. 

'ours,  A.  C. 


theat're.  ,  : 

Siddons  appeared  this  feafon  was 
that  of  Euphrajia  in  the  Grecian 
Daughter.  Of  this  tragedy  the  ge¬ 
neral  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  the 
ftylie  is  by  far  too  turgid,  and  fpeaks 
rather  the  language  of  declamation 
thanthelangiiage  of  the  heart.  What¬ 
ever' juftice  there  Imay  be  in  this  crii 
ticifm,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
"•  C  •  "  great 
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p-cat  deal,  or  whatCTcr  miy  be 
the  fentiments  of  tlie  public  with 
regard  to  the  play,  theic  is  but 
ooc  fentiment  with  regard  to  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  aArefs,  and  that  b  a  fen« 
timent  of  unbounded  admiration. 
Euphraila,  as  difplayed  by  Mrs  Sid- 
dons,  infpircs  the  audience  with  the 
iiobleft  feelings  of  fubiimity,  an  1  ex¬ 
cites  a  fentiment  of enthulialin,  wliich 
nothing  but  her  magic  powers  could 
loufe.  Every,  attitude  is  noble,  every 
lotik  cxprillive,  every  motion  is  ulg- 
nitied,  cacty  word  comes  home  to 
the  heart  of  the  fpedlator ;  while  the 
combined  tffcft  of  thefe  different  ex¬ 
cellencies  is  irrcftllible  beyond  the 
power  of  cxprcfTton.  In  the  Euphra- 
fia  of  Mrs  Siddons  the  admirer  of 
ancient  limes  beholds  rcalifed  that 
refiftlefs  elocjuencc  which  wielded  at 
will  the  licrcc  democratic  beholds 
it  rcalifed  to  a  degree  which  he  had 
never  before  reached  even  in  imagi¬ 
nation.  He  no  longer  woatkrs  at 
the  effedfs  of  that  eloqnence,  which 
even  he  could  hardly  conceive,  al¬ 
though  attefted  by  all  antiq'iity. 
For  what  affembly  of  men  could  re¬ 
fill  the  arguments  of  Demofthenes, 
pi  onounetd  by  the  mouth  of  Mys  Sid¬ 
dons  Thi^  charadler,  too,  excited 
more  frequent  and  louder  burils.  of 
applaufc  than  any  other  in  which  Mrs 
Siddons  hay  appeared*  .  fhc  reafon  is 
obvious.  Feelings  of  fubiimity  are 
vehement  in  this  exprclTion ;  the 
mind  is  wound  up  to  its  highell 
pitch,  and  announces  its  etnofwwslvjr- 
an  irrcfiilibic  impulle.  Grief,  on  the. 
contrary,  loves'  to  'imlulge  itfclf  in^ 
file;nc|e,~  aird  it  requires  an  effort  to 
fupprefs  tint  indulgence,,  and 
the  mind  to  that  ftatcj  in  wjiick.it 
may  mark,,  by.  external  hgns 
plaufc, -it's  gratitude  to  the 
who  coytmt^c^tes  thefe  fcehpgs. 
As,  therefore,  jn  the'  reprefeut^oa 
pf  elevated  char^Scra,  .lt..iy9i^  ^r- 
guy;;fiq  ui^r  I'a/cnlibiiity  to  rdfraia 
fro'mloud  andreitej-atedacclamations; 
fo  in  the  reprefentatloa  of  diftrtfs 


ami  Wretchednefs,  it;argvea  a  mind 
too, 'much  at  cafe,  too  little.affcAed, 
too  infenfible,  to  be  always  prepared 
for  mingling  in  the  roar  of  applaiife, 
which  is  deillned  by  nature,  in  this 
calc,  to  rife  in  proportion  as  the  fen¬ 
timent  of  diftrefs  fubfides,  and  to  be 
londcft  then,  when  the  calm  feeling  of 
mtlancholy  fucceeds  the  poignant 
fentiment  of  grief.  This  is  not  to 
be  underftood  without  cxccptiuns ; 
hut  the  general  rule  b  infqr.trosTr- 
tiblc,  and  has  been ,  fau^ipned  by 
every  audience  whluh  the  powers  oi 
Mrs  Siddons  has  culleflcd  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Of  this  her  Enphralla  and 
her  tr.aUhleCsZ^''^  proofs  on  the 
one  hand  ;  as  are  her  l.ady  Ran¬ 
dolph,  her  ilfalxlla,  and  ntany  be- 
fidey,  on  the  other. 

Of  Laidy  M^icbeih,  llie  next  In  or¬ 
der  of  the  perforionncts  of  Mrs  Sid¬ 
dons  tlus  ffafoni  the  e.haraiiiler  was 
moll  admirably  fypported  indeed. 
Her. figure,  when  Ihe.  fiill  appeared 
uport  the  ffage,  3ii,d  before  ihe  had 
uttered  a  woid,  ,  conveyed  to  the 
raindf  of  the  audience  a  complete 
idea  of  her  charafler.  The  haughty, 
.ambitious,  afpiring  woman,  Hood  be¬ 
fore,  us,  and  we  could  read  in  her 
face  every  fubfequent  a^lion  of  her 
life.  Her  manner  of  reading  the  let¬ 
ter  could  not  jcfcape  the  diillcll  ob- 
ferver.  Her  affecl»4  P^lb^^ff*  lo 
king,  her  diffemblcd  complairance, 
the  manner,  in  wltich  ihe  infpired  her 
hufband  with  a  refolution  to  perpe- 
-tme  tbe-nuwdor,  difplayed  the  moll 
^  pmfound  difeernment,  and  a  wonder- 
flA  extent  of  powers.  The  charac- 
^r.  of  Macbeth  himfelf^  whicb^  not- 
jelthilairdlog  his  crimes,  intcreils  Us 
jn.xvc'rj  hyjh  dcgf^ccTtora  that  puE- 
tqre  of  int^pt^Uy,  berailm,  and  even 
geoerQfityj,.ihut  is,, blended  with  it, 
appeared  ;nio^  cxcnljdJ^^,  when 
we. 

tifed  to  urge  him  to  the  deed,  iad'thc^ 
w.TWWfr  in  vvhY:k  ;-tjb^ 

For  what  ambitious.miiyd  could  refill 
the  perfuafions  of  fuch  a  JLady  Mac- 
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beth  as  Mrs  Siddons  exhibited  ?  Of 
the  remainder  of  the  play,  of  her  be¬ 
haviour  at  fupper,  of  the  flecping 
fcene,  of  all  her  other  excellencies, 
we  fay  nothing.  Critlclfm  cannot 
add  to  her  merit,  as  neither  can  it 
diminith ;  and  general  praifes  are  al¬ 
ways  feeble. 

Califta,  the  beautiful  but  erring 
Calilla,  afforded  the  next  difplay  of 
Mrs  Siddons’s  powers.  Of  this  lady’s 
claim  to  the  title  of  feniteut,  much 
doubt  has  been  entertained  ;  but 
whatever  may  be  faid  of  the  Califta 
of  the  play,  the  Califta  of  Mrs  Sid- 
dons  is,  as  we  think,  fully  intitled  to 
the  appellation.  The  ftruggles  of  a 
mind  ftill  alive,  even  though  fallen, 
to  every  fentiment  of  virtue ;  the 
Itruggles  of  fuch  a  mind,  with  the 
deepeft  feelings  of  grief  and  remorfe  ; 
the  native  haughtinefs  of  a  charaCler 
confeious  of  its  own  dignity,  and 
difdalning  that  pity  which  is  really 
infult ;  the  defpair  which  enfues  upon 
a  difeovery  of  guilt  to  thoCe  whofe 
approbation  We  covet,  and  whofe  an¬ 
ger  we  dread ;  the  anguilh  of  foul 
which  clofes  the  fcene,  and  leaves  no 
other  remedy  but  death ;  were,  each 
in  their  turn,  and  thsough  all  their 
Variations,  depifled  in  the  mod  for¬ 
cible  manner  by  this  great  aflreft.  It 
has  been  often  obje^ed  to  this  tra¬ 
gedy,  that  Califta’s  lover,  l.othario, 
is  poflefted  of  no  accomplilhment 
capable  of  attrafling  the  notice  of  a 
woman  of  fcnfibillty  or  difcernmeiit. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  queftioned,  and 
queftloned,  too,  upon  good  grounds : 
and,  befidcs,  thofe  who  thus  ob- 
jedl,  ought  to  conlider,  that  Lotha¬ 
rio’s  faults,  though  they  are  expofed 
to  the  audience,  are  not  alfo  expofed 
to  Califta.  But  granting  even  the 
full  force  of  this  objcflion.  is  Califta 
the  only  accompliihed  woman  who 
has  fallen  a  factiftce  to  a  Lothario?  Or 
is  there  no  difference  betwixt  the  eye 
of  a  critic  and  the  eye  of  love  ?  We 
do  not  urge  thefe  things  ;  but  they 
deferve  to  be  noticed.  At  any  rate, 


they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  Mrs  Siddons. 

This  play,  like  the  other  plays  of 
Rowe,  is  burdened  with  a  frequent 
repetition  of  rhimes  at  the  end  of  the 
a^s.  Thefe  netdlefs  tags,  fo  diftrclsr 
ful  to  a  performer,  feemed  to  be  con¬ 
verted  by  Mrs  Siddons  into  embellifti- 
ments.  Her  manner  of  fpeaking  them 
was  above  all  praife  ;  and  as  we  can¬ 
not  enhance  her  merit,  we  Ihall  be  ft- 
lent. 

The  charader  of  IfabelLt  feems  of 
all  the  charaders  of  Mrs  Siddons  to 
have  excited  the  greateft  atteotloa 
and  applaulie.  We  are  happy  to  join 
with  the  numerous  admirers  of  that 
charader  in  our  praifes  of  the  a^efs, 
for  her  performance  of  It  was  won- 
'dcrfully  gieat;  but  we  cannot  be  fo 
lavKh  as  fome  are  of  our  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  tragedy  itfclf.  To  South - 
erne  the  Englifh  ftage  is  Indeed  much 
indebted.  Both'this  play  and  bis  O- 
roonoko  are  undoubted  monuments 
of  genius.  But  the  Fatal  Marriage 
cannot,  in  our  opinion,  what  fome 
have  thought,  bear  a  competition, 
either  in  the  condufl  of  the  fable  or 
the  language,  with  the  firft-rate  tra¬ 
gedies  on  our  ftage.  Why,  for  in- 
ftance.  Is  Baldwin  fo  relentlefs  ?  He 
declares  himfclf,  that  had  his  fon 

“  Married  a  beggar’s  baltard';  taken  her 

“  Out  of  her  rags,  and  made  her  of  his 
u  blood; 

"  The  mifehief  might  have  ceafed,  and 
“  ended  there ; 

“  But  bringing  you  into  a  family, 

**  Entails  a  cuiie  upon  the  name  and  houfe 

“  That  takes  you  iii.” 

Why  fo  ?  we  a(k  again.  Is  it  poflible 
that  the  accompliihed  Ifabelia  ihould 
difgrace  the  houfe  of  Count  Baldwin 
more  than  “  a  beggar’s  baftard  taken 
out  of  her  rags.”  With  what  face, 
too,  can  Baldwin  exclaim,  towards 
the  end  of  the  play, 

“  O  Carlos!  Carlos!  hadft  thou  been  a 
“  brother!” 

Although  Carlos  had  been  a  brother, 
what  could  this  brother  have  done  ? 
He  would  not  have  intercepted  Bi- 
ron’s 
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ron’s  letters,  and  Baldwin  would  have 
known  that  his  Ton  was  alive.  But 
would  this  knowledge  have  prevented 
the  ctirfe  from  being  entailed j  or  raifed 
Ifabclla,  in  the  eyes  of  Baldwin,  a- 
bove  a  beggar’s  bajlard  ?  If  it  would 
not,  the  confequcnce  is,  that  the  old 
man  is  relentlefsat  the  beginning,  bc- 
caufe  it  was  neceflary  for  the  author 
he  Ihould  be  fo;  and  melts  into  com¬ 
panion  at  the  end  for  the  very  fame 
reafon.  As  for  Carlos,  he  is  a  fad 
niifcreant  indeed.  But  any  chlfel  can 
rough-hew  a  villain.  A  man,  it  is 
true,  may  be  a  rafeal  from  an  innate 
depravity  of  heart :  but  when  we  fee 
a  rafeal  upon  the  llage,  we  require  an 
accurate  delineation  of  chara^er,  and 
a  difthiA  perception  of  motives  ;  o- 
therwife  a  villain  may  be  as  ealily  fur- 
nilhed  as  a  bowl,  or  a  dagger,  or  a 
ring,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  belongs 
to  the  property-man.  Villains  in  this 
world  fprout  up  like  mufhrooms;  but 
this  growth  will  not  do  for  the  ftage. 
We  mull  have  a  caufe,  a  clear,  a 
marked,  a  dillinA  caufe,  for  every 
})art  of  their  condu6l.  Now,  has  Car¬ 
los  fuch  a  caufe  for  marrying  Ifabella 
to  Villeroy  ?  Hear  himlclf. 

“  I  knew  my  brother  loved  liii  wife  fo 
“  well, 

“  'I'hat  if  he  ever  (hould  come  home  again, 
He  could  not  long  outlive  the  loi$  of 
“  l>cr.’' 

No  matter  whetlrer  it  was  long  or 
Ihort ; — the  treachery  of  Carlos  mud 
have  been  equally  detedled  in  either 
cafe.  And  actordingly  \vc  find  that 
he  himfrlf  thought  this  but  a  bung¬ 
ling  capedient ;  and,  “  to  make  aH 
furc,”  bad  recourfe  to  a  remedy  more 
efficacious.  Soiitherne  has  therefore 
failed  in  drawing  his  viHain  ;  for  a 
bungling  vyiain  i.^  a  nofe  of  wax,  and 
may  be  twilled  whatever  way  the  au¬ 
thor  pleafes.  As  for  Villeroy,  he  is 
a  very  harmlefs  gentleman,  deep  in 
love.  There  is,  however,  one  Inilance 
in  which  his  love  feems  to  tranfport 
him  too  far.  Biiun,  in  the  arms  of 
death,  alks  “  a  lalt  parting  kifs  ’ 


from  the  wife  of  his  bofom.  Villeroy 
dra’ws  ;  and,  with  a  brutality  unbe¬ 
coming  a  favage,  exclaims', 

**  A  kifs !  Confufion !  it  mull  be  your 
«  kll.” 

What  madnefs  of  knight-errantry  can 
warrant  this ;  and  to  a  man  too  whom 
he  himfelf  had  feen  but  a  moment  be¬ 
fore  pierced  to  the  heart  by  afiaffins  ? 
It  might  alfo  be  alkcd,  why  Villeroy 
leaves  his  wife  immediately  after  his 
marriage.  His  brother  falls  Tick,  it 
is  true  ;  and  there  is  no  more  impro¬ 
bability  in  hk  falling  lick  than  in  any 
other  man’s  doing  fo.  Villeroy  him- 
fclf  might  have  caught  a  fever.  There 
is  no  improbability  in  all  this.  But, 
then,  docs  this  licknefs  of  his  brother 
at  ife  from  the  texture  of  th«  fable  } 
or  is  it  necefiary  for  the  author  to  get 
rid  of  him  for  fome  time  i  If  he  mud 
be  provided  for,  he  may  as  well  vifit 
tbe  archbijhop  of  Malines  as  go  any 
where  elfe  ?  But  why  go  at  all  ?  It 
was  nccclTary  for  Southeme.  Farther 
wc  are  not  permitted  to  inquire. 

We  have  fpoken  with  freedom  of 
the  defeats  of  this  play  becaufe  we 
think  it  has  been  over-rated :  We 
fhall  fpeak  with  pleafurc  of  its  ex¬ 
cellencies.  The  charafter  of  Ifa- 
bella  is  mod  admirably  drawn ;  her 
fituation  (Iriking  to  the  highell  de¬ 
gree  ;  and,  whether  In  her  fird  for¬ 
lorn  condition,  or  In  her  fubfequent 
defpair,  the  pencil  which  delineates 
her  Is  dipped  in  the  trued  colours  of 
nature.  The  additional  heightening 
bellowed  upon  it  by  Mrs  SIddons  ren¬ 
ders  it  one  of  the  moil  intereding  and 
deeply  affixing  charadters  that  ever 
was  exhibited  on  any  dage. 

Lady  Randolph  and  Behrdera  were 
both  of  them  performed  in  fuch  a  llylc 
of  excellence,  that  no  criticifm  can 
reach  them.  The  mad  foene  in  the  lad 
charafler  is  fo  aftonilhingly  grand ; 
the  difeovery  in  the  former  is  fo  won¬ 
derfully  managed  both  by  the  poet 
and  the  adlrefs,  that  criticifm  Is  lod 
in  admiration.  Mrs  Siddons  has  been 
blamed  for  hugging  the  old  Ihcpherd 

too 
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too  much.  It  fults  not  her  dignity; 
it  is  faid.  What  is  meant  by  her  dig¬ 
nity,  we  know  not -but  it  furely 
fuits  the  feelings  of  a  mother. 

The  Lady  ofStV alori,  in  the  Car¬ 
melite,  was  equal  in  performance  to 
any  other  part  of  Mrs  Siddons,  tho’ 
the  play  was  not  equal  to  other  pla^. 
If  the  tragedy  itfelf  has  not  plcafra, 
Mrs  Siddons  Hands  acquitted  to  the 
author.  Her  laudable  exertion  in  re¬ 
peating  the  piece,  and  the  powers  (he 
difplayed  in  the  performance,  do  e- 
qual  honour  to  her  abilities  and  her 
heart. 

In  a  criticifm  upon  Mrs  Siddons, 
Mr  Woods  muil  bear  a  very  principal 


ihare.  This  a£lor,  who  has  beenPopg 
and  defervedly  the  pride  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  ftage,has  added  to  the  reputation 
he  formerly  poflelTed,  by  his  perform¬ 
ances  with  Mrs  Siddons  .It  isimpollible 
to  go  through  the  different  cfaaraflers 
he  has  performed  with  her ;  in  all  of 
which  his  judgment  and  fpirit  were 
confpicuous  iiut  there  is  one  cha- 
ra£ler,  and  the  only  Aril-rate  charac¬ 
ter  he  has  been  allowed  to  perform 
this  ieafon,  for  what  reafon  the  pub¬ 
lic  may  be  difpofed  fome  time  or  other 
to  inquire,  in  which  he  (hone  forth 
with  a  peculiar  degree  of  excellence  : 
The  Jaffier  of  Mr  Woods  may  chal¬ 
lenge  all  Britain  to  produce  a  rivaL 
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Works!  I’m  afraid,- like beamty  of  rat* 

Bam  foon  to  b4c  !>'-too.  fabjeft  to  morta¬ 
lity ! 

Begim.with  Gcoiw’s  idol,  Weft;— 
And  then  proceed  in  order  with  tke 
reft. 

This  moment  knock  me  down  his  mafter 
Mofes  *f 

On  Sinai’s  mountain,  where  his  nofe  is 

Cock’d  up  fo  'pierdy-plump  agaii^I  the 
Lord,  ’ 

Upon  my  ^<>*■<1 ! 

With  all  that  cafe  to  him  who  rules  above. 

As  if  that  Heaven  and'!  he  were  hand  and 
glove.”  . 

Strike  off  the  he^  of  Jeremiah  f , 

And  break  the  bisnes  of  old  Ihii^  ^  % 
Down  with  the  dvek-wing’d  aogek,  that  a- 
breaft 

Stretch  from  a  thing  calTd  cleuJ,  and  by 
their  looks 

Wear  more  the  vifage  of  young  rooks 
Cawing  for  viduals  from  their  neft. 

WrsT  moft  judicioufly  my  counfel  takes. 
Paints  by  the  acre — witncls  Parfon  Fi- 
Tia  §: 

Per  garbs  be  very  pretty  blankets  makes,  '  t 
Daerving  praifes  in  the  fweeteft  paetre. 

The  flelh  of  Peter’s  audience  Is  not  vood,— 
Too  much  like  Ivory,  and  ftone,  ana  wo^; 
hlor  of  the  ftp^es  can  I  praife  th’  enreflion. 
With  thee,  a  downright  trifle  of  tranl^eflion. 
WasT,  your  Lift  Suppo:  is  ahangry  piecejr^ 
]four  Tyburn  Saints  .will  not  jamr  nmae  in- 
creafe : 

With  looks  fo  thiemfli,  with  fuch  Hum  of 
copper,  di'. 

Were  they  forfale,  asHeavn’s  my  judge. 
To  give  flve  farthings  for  them  1  ihould 
grudge. 

Nay,  ev’n  my  old  tobacco-flopper ! 

Candour  muft  own,  that  frequently  thy 
paints 

Have  play'd  the  d^U  with  the  Saints  : 

For  me !  I/ancy  them  like  doves  and  thro- 
ftles! 

But  thou,  if  we  beheve  thy  art, 
Snough  to  m^e  us  pious  Chrlftians 
ftart. 

Haft  very  feurvy  nosioiis  of  Apoftics. 

•  What  of  thy  landfcape  (hall  I  fay. 

Holding  the  cld  white  fow,  and  fucking 
litter  ? 

Curs’d  be  the- moment,  curs’d  the  day, 
’Thou  gav’ft  the  Mufe  fuch  reafon  to  be 
bitterl 

-But,  Mufe,  be  foft,  and  gently,  gently  flgh — 
**  More  daWied  fluff  was  never  feen  by  eye.’’ 


Tct  mindl  ihy  Landlcapc  equals  Darby 
Wai(SH;r’s\  . 

V^ofe  pencil  triumphs  in  his  fav’rite  nights ; 

O’er  woollen  iuDs,  where  gold  and  ulvcr 
mootw'  "  ' 

Now  mount  like  fixpences,  and  now  bal- 
IcxMu;  ,1  ' 

Where  curUag  wild,'  in  different  diredlions, 

Nice  vermicelli  reprefents  reflections ! 

In  fhort,  where  ev’ry  thing  we  fee  appear, 

Seems  to  exclaiao,— *  What  bufinefi  have  we 
here 

Foset.1  relumes  (he  bnifli  to  plcafc  the  ri  v; 

He  deems  the  million,  fenfelefs,  arrant 
crew — 

For  ridicule juft  fit  to  make  a  fcaft,— 

A  Caliban — a  great  unjudging  beaft ! 

Fuseli  !  I  guefs  this  fentiment  is  thine  ; 

jf  not— I'll  tell  thee  honeftly,  Tis  mine.' 

One  this  year  (fo  Iky.  his  forms  and  faces) 

Hath  deign’d  to  pick  acquaintance  with  the 
Graces. 

But  where  afe'all  his  old  Heads  flown  ? 
Pray,  Mafter  Our,  leave  your  tricks. 
And  Itt  .our  eyes  fometimes  on  pidures 
fix 

That  Rembrandt  had  been  proud  to  own. 


T  0  D  E  IL  ... 

^  Strange  Sttry,  and  Tran 

I'M  told,  and  I  believe  the  (lory, 

That  a  Aim’d  Queen  of  northern  brutes, 
A  gentlewoman  of  prodigious  glory. 

Whom  every  fort  of  epithet  well  fuits  { 
■Whole  hnfband  dear  juft  happening  to  pror 
voke  her, 

Wat  flwv’d  to  heaven  upon  a  red-hot  poker  j 
Seat  to  a  fartin  king,  not  king  of  France — 
DeCring  by  Sir  jofoua’s  hand  his  phis— 
What  did  the  royal  quiz  i 
"Why,  damn’d  genteelly,  Cst  to  Mr  Dance! 
Then  fent  it  to  the  courteous  northern 
Queen— 

As  fweet  a  bit  of  wood  as  e’er  was  feen  ! 
And,  therefore,  moft  unlike  the  keptred 
hcack—  , 

He  might  as  well  have  fent  a  pig  of  lead. 
Down  every  throat  the  piece  was  emmm’d 
As  done  by  Reynolds,  and  defer v’dly 
damn’d ; 

For  as  to  Mafter  Dcnce’t  art, 

It  ne’er  was  worth  a  Angle  — — ! 
-Reader,  1  biulh !— am  delicate  this  time  ! 

So  let  thy  impudence  fupply  the  rhime. 

Thank  God !  that  kings  cannot  our*  taftes 
controul. 

And  make  each  fobjeA’s  poor,  fubmiillve 
foul 

Adr 

f  A  pidure  by  Mr  Weft. 

In  the  Apolheofis,  a  piiSure  by  Weft. 

§  A  painter  of  moon-Ughts. 


•  Mofes  receiving  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai, 
f  Another  piAtire  by  Mr  Well.  j 

i|  Peter  preaching,  by  Weft. 
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Admire  the  tafte,  that,  judgment  oft  crie» 

.  6e  on  ; 

Mad  things  been  fo,  poor  Reynolds  wc  ' 
had  leen 

'•Painting  a  barber’s  pole/— an  ale>houfe 
queen, 

The  eat  and  gridiron,  or  the  old  red  lion ! 
Plynrpton  *,  perhaps,  for  fome  grave 
dodor  Sl^, 

Painting  the  pots  and  bottles  of  the  (hop ; 

Or  in  the  drama,  to  get  meat  to  munch, 

His  bruHi  divine  had  pidur’d  feenes  for 
punch!  ^ 

"Whilft  Weft  was  whelping  ’midft  his  paints, 
Atofes  and  Aaron,  and  all  forts  of  laints ! 
^\dttn5  and  Eves,  and  faakos  and  apples. 

And  devils,  for  beautifying  certain  chapels : 
But  Reynolds  is  no  favourite,  that’s  the 
nratter — 

He  f  hath  not  learn’d  the  noble  art — to 
Hatter. 

rhrice  happy  times,  when  monarchs  find 
them  hard  things 

I'o  teach  us  what  to  view  with  admi¬ 
ration  ;  *■ 

.^d  lihe  their  heads  on  halfpence  and  brals- 
farthings. 

Make  theu"  opinions  current  thro*  tlm 
nation. 

I’ve  heard  tli4t  Ramiay  when  he  died. 
Left  juft  nine  rooms,  well  .Huff’d  with 
queens  and  kings ; 

from  whence  all  nations  might  have  been 
'  lupplied 

That  long’d  for  valuaUe" thjogs. 
Viceroys,  ambafladort,  and  plenlpes 
Bought  them  to  join  their  rarce- 
(hows 

In  foreign  parts. 

And  fliow  the  progrrfs  of  the  BritIQi  arts. 
Whether  they  porchat’d  by  the  pound  or 
yard, 

I  cannot  tell, becanfe'l  hevet- heard. 

But  this  I  know,  his  ffiop  was  like  a  a  fair. 
And  dealt  njoft  largely  in  the  royal  ware. 

See  what  it  is  to  gain  a  monarch's  fmile! 

And  haft  thuu  nuls'd  it,  Reynolds,  all  this 
while !, 

How  ftuuid !  prithee,  feek  the  courtier’s 
fchool. 

And  learn  to  manufafiure  til  tf  /»tl. 

.flattery’s  the  turppike-road  to  fortuM’s 
,  Aoor~— 

Truth  ia  a  narrow 'lane,  all  ffilknf 
quags, 

■  >  Leading  to  broken  heads,  abuiii,  and 
•  .  '■ugs.  •• 

And  work'hoofes,— fad  refuge  Car  the  poor! 


Flattery’s  a  moontebank  (b  fprucr  gets 
riches; 

‘  'Truth,  a  plain  Simon  Pure,  a  Quaker 
preacher, 

J  A  moral-mender,  m  difgufting  teacher,' 
nrhat  never  got  a  fixpence  by  her  fpeecheil 


ODE  lU. 

IBtc  it  as  a  favour,  my  young  folks. 

You  will  not  copy,  monkey-like,  tkn 
French, 

Whofc  pitftnres,  juftly,  are  all  ftanding  joke*, 
W  nether  they  reprefent  a  man  or 
wench. 

If  Monfieur  paints  a  man  of  falhion, 

Making  an  obeifance  well  bred. 

The  gentleman’s  a  ram-cat  in  a  pafiion. 

Hit  back  all  cmmplcd  o’er  hit  head  1 
Or,  if  he  paints  a  wretch  upon  the  wheel. 
And  bone-breaking’s  no  trifling  thing, 
G—d  knows! 

Amidft  his  pains  the  fellow’s  fo  genteel ! 

He  feels  with  fuch  decorum  all  the 
blows. 

Or  if  a  culprit’s  going  to  the  devil. 

Which  ibme  folks  aUb  deem  a  feriousevil. 

So  degage  you  fee  the  man  advance. 

His  arms7  handsT  Ihduldcrs,  turn’d  out 
toes, 

Madona  lifted  eyes  and  tuck’d-np  nofe. 
Proclaim  the  pretty  puppy  in  a  dance. 

E’en  an  old  woman  viel^g  up  her  breath 
By  means  of  cobc,  ftone,  or  graveL 
How  imirking  (he  eqjoys  the  pangs  of  death! 
With  what  a  grace  her  foul  prepares  to 
travel ! 

A  Frenchman’s  aagel  is  an  opera  punk/— 
His  Vir^  Marys — milliners  half  drunk; 
Our  bleft  Redeemer,  a  rank  fetit  maitrt. 

In  every  attitude  and  feature. 

The  humble  Jofejdi,  fo  ^nteely  made. 

Poor  gentleman— as  if  aoove  his  trade; 

And  only  fit  to  nmfUmtut  bk  «•/•— 

.  So  delicate!  as  if  be  fcarceiy  knew 
Oak  from  deal  boarik— a  gimlet  from  a 
ferew ; 

And  never  a  moufo-trap  in  his  life. 

Think  nbtl  wantonly  attach  thofe  people; 

In  prejuc^e,  ^hat  I’sa  at  ftiff.’*  a  fleqile  1— 
Ko  !'  ■  yet,  I  own,  1  hate  the  fhruggpg 
dogs, 

I’ve  liv’d  anMngft them, their  firogs. 
And  vomited  them  up,  thank  God,  again ; 
Sex  I’m  able  nerw  to  lay, 
f  carried  nought  of  theirs  away. 

Which  otherwise  had  n^e  the  puppiet  vain. 


•  Sir  Jofliua't  native  fpot  in'Devon&iK. 

t  This  ode  was  compofed  before  Sir  Joflina  was  dubbed  King’s  painter.  Pofliblp  the 
great  artifl  dreamt  of  my  beautiful  lyric,  and  purfued  its  advice, 
f  l.ate  painter  to  his  Majefly. 
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O  D  E  IV. 

*■  I  'HE  man  condemn’d  on  Tyburn  Uee  to 
i  fwing, 

Peemt  fuch  a  Ihow  a  very  dulUlb  thing ; 
He’d  rather  a  fpeAator  be,  I  ween, 

*l'han  the  doll  ador  in  the  feme. 

He  blame*  the  law’*  lm  rigid  rcfolu- 
tion, — 

If  with  a  beaf-f>eak  ftomach.— in  hi*  prime, 
Lord,  with  what  reverence  he  looks  on  time ! 

And  moft  of  aM,— the  hour  of  execution! 
'And  as  tlis  cart  doth  to  the  tree  advance. 
How  wond’rous  willing  to  pollpone  the 
dance! 

Believe  me,  time’s  of  monflrons  ufe  ; 
But,  ah !  how  fubjed  to  abufe  I 
It  feems  that  with  hun  folks  were  often 
cloy’d ; 

1  do  jtroDounce  it.  Time’s  a  public  good, 
JuA  like  a  youthful  beauty~to  be  woo’tj. 
Made  much  of,  and  be  properly  enjoy’d. 

Time’s  fand  is  wonderfully  fmall ; 

It  flips  between  the  fingers  in  a  hurry ; 
Therefore,  on  each  young  ArtiA  let  me  call. 
To  prize  it  as  an  Indian  doth  his  carry*  ; 
Whether  your  next  rare  exhibition  be  ' 
AanidA  the  great  R.  A.’<— >or  on  a  tree. 


To  Cynthia. 

t 

OThoo!  whofe  lovc'infpiriog  air 

Deb'ghts;  yet  gives  a  thoufand  woes; 
My  day  declines  in  dark  defpair, 

•  .  And  night  hath  lofl  her  fwept  repofe; 

Yet  who,  alas!  like  me  wasbleA, 

To  others,  ere  thy  charms  were  known; 
"When  Fancy  told  my  raptur’d  breaA, 

That  Cynthia  ftnil'd  on  me  alone  f 

Nymph  of  my  Ibul !  forgive  my  fighs. 
Forgive  the  jealous  fires  I  feel ; 

Nor  buune  the  trembling  wretch,  who  dies 
When  others  to  thy  beauties  kneel, 

io!  theirs  is  ev’ry  winning  art. 

With  Fortune’s  gifts, — unknown  to  me ! 
■1  only  boaA  a  fimpk  heart. 

In  love  with  Innocence  and  thee. 


EPIGRAM. 

Those  lines,  I  vow,  cries  Aupid  Jack, 
Both  wit  and  humour  greatly  lack ; 
The  writer’s  fure  a  filly  afs. 

Who  would  for  fenfe  Inch  folly  pafs.—  i 
Thus  Jack  concludes  with  critic  fury, 
Himfelf  the  connfel,  judge,  and  jury  ^ 

But  yet,  from  evidence,  'ti*  plain,'' 

The  faxdt  Yfas  in  the  rmdrr’a  oraiiu 


£  P  I  G  R  A  M. 


T Hough  the  tax  upon  horfes  much  tzea' 
fure  amafles, 

’Twould  be  ALU  more  produdive  if  laid 
on  aifes ! 


Om  a  late  Duel  belixeen  a  Baler  aaJ  an  Under- 
taler. 

DEATH  againA  life !  O  why  fuch  Arife ! 

My  worthy  undertaker ! 

J.ife  againA  death !  you’re  wrong  i’faith, 

.  Indeed,  good  maAcr  baker! 

Black  aguinA  white,  why  vyouldA  thou  fight  ? 

O  fable  undertaker  !  • 

White  agaipA  black!  good  lack!  good  lack! 

Thou  mealy  duAy  baker  ! 

Let  no  farther  diflentions  between  you  be 
fpread ; 

Pne  fball  take  us  whilA  living,  the  other 
when  dpad. 


On  Chance. 

Good  God!  cries  Madam  with  a  frown. 
What  hayock  fince  I’ve  been  front 
,  tQwn ! 

Two  faucers  broke !  and  three  beA  glaffcs ! 
O  what  a  pack  of  carelefs  alTes ! 

’I'hat  trinket  too !— (quite  new  from  Franc'^ 
■“  Lord  !  Madam,  they  ‘  tjrerc  broke  by. 
“  chance,” 

What !  Chance  again !  She’s  always  here  ; 
(The  very  name  I  cannot  bear.)  ';  '  •  • 

So  often  doth  that  jade  ofTend',  ’ 

I  wilh  Ihe’d  now  b^in— to  mend ! 


On  a  Lanajer' e  Bill. 

Indeed,  profound  and  learned  Sir, 
You  value  high  your  great  fenfe; 
Your  clofe-feal'd  Dps  you  cannot  Air, 
But  out  flies  fix  and  elghtpence. 

To  fee  a  lawyer  out  of  hell, 

Doth  fore,  I  own,  provoke  me ; 
You’ve  left  me  nothing  but  the  fhell— 
Pray  God  the  oyAer  choak  ye ! 


The  Dance  ctJUi,  “  A  new  way  of  Wooing.’* 

THERE’*  a  dance  juA  come  out  at  the 
playhoufc,  quoth  Sue ; 

-*1*1*  “  a  new  way  of  wooing,”  I'm  told  : 
Brifk  Kitty  replies,  “  Let  who  will  tak£ 

“  So  I’ve  but  enough  of  the  %li! 


*  .An,  tf^verlal  foo^in  the  Eaft  ladkt. 
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